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To  the  frequently  tenuous  endeavor  known  as  marketing,  Unica  provides  a  previously  unattainable 


level  of  surety.  In  a  word,  Affinium  Enterprise  Marketing  Management  (EMM)  software  allows  you 
to  be,  well,  certain.  Certain  when  it  comes  to  targeting  only  those  customers  that  care  about  your 
product.  Certain  when  you're  measuring  the  response  rates  of  campaigns.  Certain  when  you  need 
to  know  all  your  marketing  programs  are  on  budget,  on  schedule  and  on  track.  And  certain  when 
it  comes  to  the  next  frontier  of  aligning  your  entire  organization  into  a  customer-centric  enterprise. 


For  your  complimentary  copy  of  Gartner's  report,  "Redefine  Marketing  Processes  to  Drive 
Customer-Centricitv,"  loq  onto  www.unica.com/reDortcmo,  or  call  1-877-864-2261  x331. 
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The  world’s  largest  retailers  rely  on 


Coremetrics  analytics  to  transform 


the  way  they  run  their  eCommerce 


business.  Learn  how  over  250  online 


brands  use  Coremetrics  to  guarantee 


their  success. 


a  case  study. 
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LIVE  Customer  Profiles  Drive  Real  Results 


1.877.721. CORE 


www.coremetncs.com 


Do  You  Know 

How  to  Reach  Your 
High  Value  Customers?  a, 


Coremetrics  knows 


Whether  using  paid  search,  natural 
search,  email,  banners,  affiliates,  or 


portals— Coremetrics  analyzes  the 
results  and  enables  marketers  and 
merchandisers  to  deliver  superior 
programs  and  increase  customer  life¬ 
time  value. 
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STRAIGHT  FROM  THE  SOURCE 

Ask  Bob  Rogers,  chairman, 

BRC  imagination  Arts 

Find  out  how  experiential  marketing  can  bring  your  company 
closer  to  the  customers  you  want.  Bob  Rogers,  chairman, 

BRC  Imagination  Arts,  did  it  for  Ford.  He  can  help  you  do  it 
for  your  company.  Send  him  your  questions. 

www.cmomagazine.com/printlinks 


Prime  Numbers 

More  than  half  (56  percent)  of  Web  surfers 
say  they  will  gladly  part  with  demographic 
data  in  exchange  for  personalized  content. 
However,  Web  users  are  more  likely  to  share 
preference  data: 

J— 64%  of  Web  users 

say  they  will  trade 
preference  data  for 
personalized  content. 

Find  more  numbers  that  matter  to  marketers 
in  our  online  Metrics  section. 

www.cmomagazine.com/metrics 
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Tom  Nightingale,  vice  president  of 
corporate  marketing  for  trucking  power¬ 
house  Schneider  National,  reports  on  his 
efforts  to  shift  into  high  gear.  For  back¬ 
ground,  read  "Business  Drivers  Wanted," 
from  the  September  issue,  which  can  be 
found  in  our  online  archives. 
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As  customers  demand  more  information  and 
less  hype,  7-Eleven  marketing  chief  Doug  Fos¬ 
ter  thinks  it's  time  for  marketers  to  go  deep. 

Collateral  Damage 

Constantine  von  Hoffman  examines  some 
of  marketing's  strangest  efforts  and  most 
unlikely  successes.  And  yes,  it's  all  true. 


Career  Counselor 

Are  you  staring  down  a  major  career 
decision?  Want  some  advice?  Gregory  Welch, 
senior  director  at  the  executive  search 
firm  of  Spencer  Stuart,  is  taking  questions. 
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Subscribe  now.  It's  free. 
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YOU  JUST  LAUNCHED  A  NEW  PRODUCT 


YOU’RE  OUTSPENDING  YOUR  COMPETITORS  TWO  TO  ONE 


YOUR  MEDIA  COVERAGE  IS  EXTREMELY  FAVORABLE 
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SO  WHY  IS  YOUR  PRODUCT  GATHERING  DUST? 


Dig  deeper  with  VMS  Integrated  Media  Intelligence  solutions.  The  vital  signs  look  good.  But  probe 
deeper,  and  you’ll  find  that  one  of  your  competitors  just  launched  a  new  regional  rebate  strategy 
that’s  freezing  the  market.  Now,  get  the  real-time  insight  and  analysis  to  quickly  counter  threats  —  and 
create  opportunities  —  with  Integrated  Media  Intelligence  solutions  from  VMS.  Our  InSight  and  AdSite 
digital  media  monitoring/management  platforms  track  news  coverage  and  advertising  across  all  media. 
So  you  see  the  big  picture  —  and  can  drill  all  the  way  down  to  get  the  bottom-line  answers  you  need. 
So  know  more.  Know  faster.  Know  better.  With  the  worldwide  leader  in  Integrated  Media  Intelligence,  VMS. 
To  know  better,  call  now.  1 .800.VMS.2002.  Or  go  online  to  www.vmsinfo.com 


vms 


KNOW  BETTER. 


©2004  VMS.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Curb  Your 
Enthusiasm 


September  marked  the  publication  of  CMO  magazine's 
premiere  issue,  and  judging  from  the  warm  reception  it 
received,  you  were  hungry  for  its  content.  We  love  the 
kudos,  of  course,  but  we're  also  eager  to  hear  what  you 
think  we  can  do  better. 


FINALLY  SOMEONE  IS  FOCUSING  on  market 
ing  from  a  senior  management  perspective. 
Marketing  has  a  tremendous  influence  on  how 
our  corporate  story  is  perceived  by  customers, 
partners,  channels  and  employees.  But  too 
often,  the  messages  articulated  by  the  com¬ 
pany  visionary  get  overlooked.  I'm  glad  to  see 
a  magazine  positioning  senior  marketers  as 
peers  with  the  CFOs  and  CIOs.  And  I'm  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  many  years  of  your  valuable 
insight  and  information. 

MICHAEL  KERMAN 
VP  and  Chief  Strategy  Officer 
Overland  Storage 

AFTER 25 YEARS  in  every  phase  of  marketing 
from  start-up  to  turnaround  and  from  con¬ 
sumer  goods  to  high  tech,  it's  a  pleasure  to  see 
some  of  our  issues  now  being  addressed  in  this 
manner. 

RON  MAY 
VP,  Corporate  Marketing 
Rambus  Inc. 

I  FOUND  YOUR  NEW  MAGAZINE  really  valu¬ 
able — particularly  the  piece  on  measuring 
marketing's  ROI  ["Metrics  Revolution"].  It  was 
the  best  round-up  I've  seen  in  this  area  of  grow¬ 
ing  importance. 

The  problem  with  so  many  other  trade  mag¬ 
azines,  of  course,  is  that  their  editors  tend  to 
concentrate  on  industry  "names,"  often  at  the 
expense  of  thoughtful  content.  If  you  can  con¬ 
tinue  the  high  quality  of  this  first  issue  and  its 
concentration  on  industry  issues,  the  market¬ 
ing  industry  will  be  richly  rewarded. 

PETERJ.  ROSENWALD 
Author  and  Partner 
Consult  Partners  Strategic  Consulting 


LOVED  THE  NEW  PUB!  And  do  we  need  it!  I'm 
tired  of  seeing  good  magazines  for  CFOs,  CIOs 
and  CEOs.  Why  not  us?  I  especially  enjoyed  the 
"Elvis  Marketing"  article — I  thought  it  made 
logical  sense.  And  I'm  eager  to  read  more  about 
ethical  issues,  which  are  paramount  here  since 
integrity  is  our  number-one  core  value.  Look 
forward  to  future  issues. 

AL  MAAG 
Chief  Com  munications  Officer 
Avnetlnc. 

JUST  FINISHED  READING  your  September 
issue.  Nice  job.  There  is  marketing  passion  in 
these  pages! 

PETE  KRAINIK 
CMO 
Doubleclick  Inc. 

I  THOUGHT  YOUR  COVER  STORY  ["The  Sur 
vivalists"]  was  a  great  piece.  It  included  many 
interesting  perspectives  from  a  variety  of 
peers.  Very  useful  content.  Great  start  for 
CMO  magazine.  It's  about  time. 

STEVEN  TOOLE 
VP,  Marketing 
Input 

I'VE  BEEN  THE  CMO  at  my  company  for  more 
than  two  years.  When  I  started,  I  came  in  as  an 
outsider  asking  questions  and  listening  to  our 
employees  and  customers.  I  also  learned  as 
much  as  I  could  about  our  competitors  and 
why  people  bought  their  products  over  ours. 

I  make  myself  available  to  our  employees, 
which  has  helped  us  launch  new  brands  and 
change  existing  strategies  before  it's  too  late 
and  we  lose  market  share.  I  encourage  our 
employees  and  clients  to  take  a  role  in  helping 


HOWtO 

Reach  us 


E-MAIL 

cmofeedback@cxo.com 

PHONE 

508  872-0080 

FAX 

508879-7784 

ADDRESS 

CMO  magazine 

492  Old  Connecticut  Path,  P.0.  Box  9208 
Framingham,  MA  01701-9208 

SUBSCRIBER  SERVICES 

Phone:866354-1125 
fax:847564-9453 
e-mail:  cmo@omeda.com 

REPRINTS 

For  article  reprints  (500  quantity  or  more), 
contact  Heather  Osborne  at  PARS  International, 
(212)  221-9595,  Ext.  333 
or  heather@parsintl.com. 

ABOUT  IDG  International  Data  Group  (IDG),  the  lead¬ 
ing  global  provider  of  IT  media,  research,  confer¬ 
ences  and  events,  informs  more  people  about 
technology  than  any  other  company  in  the  world. 
Offering  the  widest  range  of  media  options,  IDG 
reaches  more  than  120  million  technology  buyers  in 
85  countries  representing  95  percent  of  worldwide 
IT  spending.  IDG  publishes  more  than  300  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines  in  85  countries,  led  by  the 
Computerworld,  Infoworld,  Macworld,  Network 
World,  PC  World  and  CIO  global  product  lines.  IDG 
offers  online  users  the  largest  network  of  technol¬ 
ogy-specific  sites  around  the  world  through  IDG.net 
( www.idg.net ),  a  gateway  to  IDG’s  330  websites 
powered  by  more  than  2,000  journalists  reporting 
from  every  continent  in  the  world.  I DG  also  produces 
168  technology-related  conferences  and  events,  and 
research  company  IDC  provides  global  market  intel¬ 
ligence,  analysis  and  forecasts  in  43  countries. 


us  exceed  both  our  short-  and  long-term 
goals.  I  give  them  credit  when  we  use 
one  of  their  ideas.  They  are  on  the  bat¬ 
tlefield;  customers  and  employees  are 
our  greatest  asset.  As  a  result,  we  now 
have  thousands  of  "assistant"  CMOs 
working  for  us  for  free. 

RONALD  PERRETTI 
CMO 
The  IQ  Group  Lt. 
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A  helpful  hint  from  PR  Newswire: 


We  deliver  coverage  that  makes  even  the  smallest  budget  seem  huge. 


Whether  your  communication  strategy  is  to  go  narrow  or  go  wide,  your 
news  distribution  budget  goes  farther  with  PR  Newswire.  That's  because 
we  have  a  wide  range  of  options  to  suit  your  objective — from  one-to-one 
journalist  targeting  to  geographic,  industry  and  specialty  newslines.  Or, 
select  global  distribution  with  multi-language  translation  included.  All  adding  up  to  a  lot  more 
exposure  for  a  lot  less  than  you  would  think. 

Get  more  than  what  you  pay  for. 

In  addition  to  a  staff  that  catches  an  average  of  4,500  errors  in  client-submitted  text  each  month, 
you  get  full  Web  distribution  with  every  newsline  and  receive  real-time  access  reports  from  our 
media-only  Web  site,  PR  Newswire  for  Journalists.  Plus,  with  links  to  your  story  as  it  appears  on 
up  to  20  Web  sites  sent  at  no  extra  charge,  you  could  be  forwarding  links  and  reports  to  clients 
and  management,  instead  of  waiting  for  clips  to  arrive. 

With  options  starting  at  $150,  we  make  even  the  smallest  budget  seem  huge. 

Call  888-776-0942  or  your  local  PR  Newswire  account  professional  to  see  for  yourself. 
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Where's  the  Love? 


N  1896,  THE  SPERRY  &  HUTCHIIMSOfSI  COMPANY  launched  S&H  Green 
Stamps,  arguably  the  first  official  customer  loyalty  program.  At  its  peak 
in  the  early  1960s,  S&H  was  printing  three  times  the  stamps  of  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service,  and  consumers  averaged  30  million  exchanges  of  Green 
Stamps  for  goods  annually. 


After  a  near-death  experience  in  the  1970s 
(and  a  short  stint  in  the  '80s  as  S&H  Green 
Seals),  the  program  received  an  extreme 
makeover  for  the  digital  age  and  was 
reborn  in  2000  as  S&H  Greenpoints.  The 
current  program,  sans  stamps,  has  about 
3.2  million  members — some  of  whom 
undoubtedly  used  to  sit  around  the 
kitchen  table  pasting  soggy  S&H  stamps 
into  redemption  books. 

The  emotional  bond  that  consumers 
developed  with  trading  stamps  such  as 
S&H  and  Gold  Bond  (also  reincarnated, 
in  1996,  as  Gold  Points)  is  precisely  what's 
missing  from  today's  generation  of  loyalty 
programs.  As  Senior  Writer  Christopher 
Caggiano  points  out  in  this  month's  cover 
story  (see  "Show  Me  the  Loyalty,"  Page 
26),  affinity  programs  have  reached  their 
saturation  point.  Points  are  passe;  the  real 
growth  opportunity  lies  in  bringing  the 
emotion  back. 

Consumers  have  grown  numb  to  your 
overtures,  bombarded  as  they  are  with  an 


average  (depending  on  whom  you  ask)  of 
3,000  to  13,000  marketing  messages  per 
day.  They  don't  choose  one  loyalty  pro¬ 
gram;  they  join  them  all — and  then  tune 
most  of  them  out.  How  do  you  cut 
through  the  clutter? 

Start  by  being  reasonable.  What's 
the  value  of  points,  or  double  points, 
or  quadruple  points  if  members  can't  use 
them?  Minimize  the  blackout  dates, 
provide  a  low  bar  for  redemption  and 
make  transactions  as  seamless  as  possible. 
Companies  are  maldng  significant 
progress  in  this  area. 

Don’t  copy— continue  to  innovate. 
Use  all  that  data  you're  collecting  to  nur¬ 
ture  your  best  customers.  As  important, 
weed  out  the  ones  who  destroy  value.  I 
just  received  a  statement  from  a  retailer 
trumpeting  my  "rewards  dollars"  balance: 
$0.00.  Why  bother?  Stop  sending  me 
statements  until  I  show  that  I  care.  Love  is 
a  two-way  street. 

Try  something  outrageous.  American 


Express  lets  members  redeem  points  for 
space  travel.  Space  travel!  Does  it  matter 
whether  anyone  ever  uses  20  million 
points  to  reserve  a  seat  on  a  suborbital 
space  flight?  Of  course  not — if  s  just  cool 
to  say  that  you  can. 

All  of  these  elements  will  help  build 
stronger  emotional  bonds  with  your 
customers.  It  also  doesn't  hurt  if  your 
points  never  expire.  To  this  day,  con¬ 
sumers  can  trade  in  their  moldy  Green 
Stamps  for  Greenpoints.  More  than 
100,000  members,  in  fact,  have  done  so. 
Now  that's  loyalty. 


roregan@cxo.com 
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NOTHING 


EVERYTHING. 

Just  as  we've  done  for  many  of  the  world's 
leading  companies,  Acxiom  can  turn  your 
customer  data  into  profitable  customer 
knowledge.  Knowledge  that  improves 
retention  and  acquisition  efforts,  which, 
in  turn,  leads  to  sales  going  up. 


Despite  having  an 
ever-increasing 
amount  of  customer 
data,  you  still 
don't  really  know 
your  customers. 


www.acxiom.com 


United  States  •  Canada  •  United  Kingdom  •  France  •  Germany  •  Netherlands  •  Poland  •  Spain  •  Portugal  •  Australia  •  Japan  @ 


A/e  didn’t  invent 
web  conferencing. 

4 

We  just  got  it  right. 


▼  Welcome 


Join  the  meeting.  Instantly.  Only  Macromedia  offers  instant-on 
meetings.  No  wasting  time  on  painful  downloads  and  plug-ins. 

One  click,  and  you’re  in. 

All  together.  Now.  Finally,  the  power  of  video,  voice,  and  interactivity 
all  presented  in  one  elegant  and  easy-to-use  interface. 


Own  the  meeting  room.  Forever.  Set  up  your  meeting  room  once, 
add  your  content,  and  keep  it  that  way.  Next  time  you  meet,  you’re 
already  set. 


Macromedia*  Breeze~ 


Copyright  ©  2004  Macromedia,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Macromedia,  the  Macromedia  logo  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Macromedia.  Inc.  In  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries. 
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Visit  any  urban  skate  park,  and  you're  likely  to  find  a  collection  of 
young  people  who  are  busy  conforming  to  their  nonconformity. 
It's  a  group  that  embraces  creativity,  caffeine  and  street  art  with 
separate  but  equal  fervor.  They  use  the  word  dope  as  an  adjective 
(as  in,  "Wow,  man,  that  party  was  dope").  They  pride  themselves 
on  having  the  right  nonhaircuts,  which  are  actually  a  very  specific 
type  of  haircut.  And  they  wear  shoes  and  clothing  from  brands  that 
are  small,  niche,  independent  and  that  design  products  specifically 
for  them. 

Increasingly,  though,  those  brands  are  less  independent  than 
they  seem.  "Action  sports" — a  term  that  includes  surf,  skate  and 
snow  clothing  and  products — continues  to  catapult  itself  into  the 
wider  public  consciousness.  (There  are  soccer  moms  in  the  Mid¬ 
west  who  have  never  ventured  within  spitting  distance  of  the 
ocean  but  sport  Old  Navy  surf  shirts.)  What's  more,  witness  some 
recent  doings  in  Corporate  America: 


of  the  $16  billion  U.S.  running 
shoe  market  belongs  to  Nike 
(at  39%)  and  Reebok  (at  14%). 


27% 

belongs  to  the  smaller  players 
(Airwalk,  Vans  and  Simple) 
who  market  almost  exclusively 
to  youth  subcultures. 


■  In  March,  billion-dollar  Quiksilver 
bought  DC  Shoes,  the  original  core  (read: 
small)  skate  shoe  company. 

■  In  June,  Vanity  Fair  Corp. — owner  of 
decidedly  mainstream  brands  like  Lee, 

Wrangler  and  Nautica — completed  an 
acquisition  of  Vans,  a  company  that  has 
long  represented  the  in-your-face  world  of 
skate  shoes  and  sponsors  such  annual  out¬ 
door  concerts  as  Warped  Tour. 

These  moves  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
Nike's  2002  acquisition  of  Hurley,  a  cloth¬ 
ing  and  footwear  brand  started  by  a 
23-year-old  surfer.  And  like  a  lot  of  mar¬ 
riages,  these  unions  perplex  some  on  the  outside  but  makegood  business 
sense  from  the  inside.  "The  footwear  and  apparel  industry  is  extremely  com¬ 
petitive;  these  small  brands  are  finding  that  they  need 
operational  infrastructure  and  financial  resources  to 
compete,"  says  Tom  Berry,  director  of  brand  plan¬ 
ning  for  Gravis  Footwear,  a  niche  action  sports 
brand  owned  by  Burton  Snowboards.  "Smaller 
brands  are  looking  to  consolidate,  and  acquisi¬ 
tion  is  a  way  to  survive."  The  challenge,  he 
says,  is  to  maintain  edginess  while  improv¬ 
ing  operating  efficiency. 

But  keep  it  under  your  hat,  will  you 
please?  The  kids  at  the  skate  park 
will  happily  let  you  know  that 
skateboarding  is  not  their 
fathers'  sport.  They  don't 
need  to  know  that  Dad  is 
supervising  the  design  of 
their  clothes. 

-Meg  M  itchell  Moore 
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When  it  comes  to  cell  phones,  Japanese  con¬ 
sumers  are  all  over  the  wireless  Internet.  By 
August,  more  than  71  million  Japanese  cell 
phone  users — or  86  percent  of  all  Japanese 
subscribers — had  wireless  Internet  service  on 
their  phones,  according  to  the  Telecommuni¬ 
cations  Carriers  Association.  That's  a  huge 
audience  just  waiting  to  be  tapped  by  mar¬ 
keters  in  a  variety  of  ways,  but  doing  so  will 
take  some  creative  thinking. 

For  one  thing,  typing  Web  addresses  into 
the  phone  isn't  easy  on  those  small  keyboards; 
it  takes  time  and  patience.  Several  companies 
have  found  a  way  to  jump  that  hurdle.  A  sys¬ 
tem  fast  gaining  recognition  is  a  two-dimen¬ 
sional  bar-code  reader  that  stores  data  in  both 
horizontal  and  vertical  directions.  The  small, 
square  reader  is  called  a  QR  Code  and  was 
developed  by  Japan's  Denso  Wave.  Reader 
software  supporting  the  system  is  becoming  a 
standard  feature  of  many  high-end  phones 
with  camera  functions.  Users  need  only  start 
the  QR  Code  reader  software,  aim  it  at  a  bar 


t) 


code  printed  on  an  advertisement  in  a  maga¬ 
zine  or  poster,  and,  in  a  second,  the  data  has 
been  captured.  The  code  typically  includes  a 
link  to  a  related  site  on  the  mobile  Internet. 

Another  use  from  the  folks  at  NTT  DoCoMo, 
which  strongly  promotes  the  technology,  is 
the  ability  to  encode  information  from  its 
employees'  business  cards  for  easy  entry  into 
the  cellphones'  databases. 

Publishers  are  also  catching  on.  Some  maga¬ 
zines  include  QR  codes  embedded  with  a  link 
to  a  money-saving  coupon.  One  city  guide  to 
Tokyo  features  a  code  on  each  page  and  allows 
users  to  jump  to  a  Web  page  with  updated  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  area  in  question. 

And — for  reaching  cell  phone  users  on  the 
move — Taito,  a  wireless  entertainment  con¬ 
tent  provider  in  Japan,  says  it  has  gone  one 
better.  Its  Popar  system  sends  data  to  phones 
via  infrared  light  and  will  be  embedded  into 
posters  or  point-of-sale  systems.  It  can  handle 
greater  amounts  of  data — still  images,  audio 
files  and  video — in  addition  to  simple  Inter¬ 
net  links.There  are  currently  more  handsets 
with  infrared  receivers  on  the  market  than 
QR  Code  software,  so  it's  also  more  universal, 
according  to  Taito. 

- Martyn  Williams 
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THE 

TOP  5 

PLACES  FOR  YOUR 

MARKETING  MIX 

DOLLARS 


Advertising 

Print  advertising  typically  makes 
up  58%  of  a  high-tech  company's  ad 
budget;  the  rest  is  used  for  Web, 
broadcast  and  sponsorships. 


Marketing 
Support 
and  Sales 
Tools 


§ 
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Direct  sales  is  almost  half  the  sales 
tool  spending. 


Events 

And  54%  of  events  costs  are  related 
to  customer  and  partner  events, 
while  46%  is  for  trade  shows. 


Direct 

Marketing 


Public  Relations 


SOURCE:  IDC'S  2004 "CMO TECH  MARKETING 
BENCHMARKS"  SURVEY 
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Get  inspired  again.  With  Doubleclick®  marketing  technology 
solutions  and  services,  managing  marketing  campaigns  is  no  sweat. 
Our  proven  marketing  solutions  for  digital  and  direct  marketing 
empower  over  3000  of  the  world’s  leading  brands  to  plan,  manage, 
execute,  analyze  and  optimize  their  marketing  campaigns  more 
efficiently  and  effectively.  We  simplify  the  processes  involved  in 
marketing,  freeing  you  up  to  develop  new  strategies  and  ideas. 


DOUBLECLICK  DIRECT  MARKETING  SOLUTIONS 

*  Email  Solutions 

■  Customer  Data  Management 

■  Website  &c  Multi-Channel  Analytics 

*  Campaign  Management 

■  Marketing  Resource  Management 
Consulting  Services 

DOUBLECLICK  DIGITAL  MARKETING 
SOLUTIONS 

*  Ad  Management 

■  Search  Marketing 

»  Affiliate  Marketing 


Go  ahead,  be  a  marketing  genius.  Rely  on  DoubleClick’s 
industry-leading  solutions  to  power  your  marketing  performance 


www.doubleclick.com 
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Take  the  time  to  find  out  what  makes  you  special  to  customers  and  prospects.  What  is  your  greatest  strength? 
What  catches  the  customer's  eye? 


CAMPAIGNS 

Jingo  All  the  Way 

When  a  patriotic  campaign  message 
can  become  a  leading  indicator 

Sometimes  it's  the  subtext  of  a  marketing  mes¬ 
sage  that  tells  you  all  is  not  well.  For  instance,  a  sign 
that  reads  "Prices  Slashed!"  may  get  customers  in 
the  door,  but  it  will  also  tell  them  that  you've  got  too 
much  inventory. 

Another  warning  sign  is  a  campaign  that  tries  to 
get  customers  to  buy  something  solely  because  of 
where  it  was  made. 

Earlier  this  year,  "We  Employ  America"  unveiled  a 
cooperative  marketing  campaign  allowing  members 
to  flaunt  the  WEA  logo  if  at  least  65  percent  of  one  of 
their  product's  costs  was  incurred  in  the  United 
States. 

The  effort  is  effective,  perhaps,  in  persuading  peo¬ 
ple  that  the  company  has  patriotic  motives.  But  such 
tactics  can  also  be  seen  as  indicators  of  a  nation  or  an 
industry  in  economic  trouble.  In  fact,  in  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  "Buy  American"  efforts  surfaced  only  during  the 
Great  Depression,  the  late  1 970s  and  the  recession  of 
the  early  1990s. 

Seemingly  patriotic  campaigns,  of  course,  also  hint 
of  other  biases.  WEA's  website  focuses  on  the  threat 
posed  by  outsourcers  in  countries  such  as  India,  the 
Philippines  and  China.  "China  has  replaced  Japan  as 
the  economic  bogeyman,"  says  Dana  Frank,  a  profes¬ 
sor  at  the  University  of  California  Santa  Cruz 
and  author  of  Buy  American:  The  Untold  Story  of 
Economic  Nationalism.  While  these  campaigns  have 
a  great  emotional  appeal,  they  have  some  faulty 
logic,  says  Frank.  "They  are  based  on  the  assumption 
that  you're  part  of  a  national  team,  that  the  money 
you  spend  will  stay  in  the  nation." 

-Constantine  von  Hoffman 


Ethics  in  America 

Amid  today's  corporate  scandals  and  branding  blunders,  CMOs  are  paying  attention 
to  their  own  ethical  hygiene.  Improper  accounting  practices,  conflicts  of  interest 
and  deceptive  marketing  were  among  the  top  concerns  of  the  marketing  executives 
we  surveyed.  Their  preferred  method  of  deterrence:  a  bigger  hammer.  The  complete 
results  of  the  CMOpoll  can  be  found  at  www.cmomagazine.com/ethics_poll. 

Top  Ethics  issues  Facing  U.S.  Businesses  Today 

Improper  accounting  practices  48% 

Deceptive  sales/marketing  practices  IHHHHHHHHi  42% 

Conflicts  of  interest  42% 

Lying  on  reports/falsifying  records  1 34% 

Dishonesty  with  customers 
Lack  of  public  trust  in  corporate  America 
Bribes  and  kickbacks 

Unfair  treatment  of  employees/customers  ;  12% 

Securities  and/or  bank  fraud  |^Hl1% 

Discrimination  ^^|10% 

Producing  low-quality  or  unsafe  products  H  9% 

Best  Methods  for  Deterring  Unethical  Behavior 

Increasing  penalties  for  offenders 
Employee  education  programs 
Publicity  about  those  being  punished 
A code  of conduct 

Adding  ethics  classes  to  college  programs  {H§  T;  36% 

New  laws  §§  30% 

SOURCE:  CMO  MARKETING  &  ETHICS  NEWS  POLL,  AUGUST  2004 


Facts  are  meaningless.  You  could  use  facts 
to  prove  anything  that’s  even  remotely  true! 
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-Homer  Simpson 
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When  buying  national  online  media, 
stop  buying  like  a  tourist. 
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Go  where  the  locals  go. 
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And  reach  21  million  people  along  the  way. 

Where  can  you  find  high-quality,  affluent  audiences  on  the  Web?1  They're  going 
to  the  web  site  of  their  local  newspaper  for  authentic,  local  content. 

When  you  make  the  Real  Cities  Network  part  of  your  media  buy,  you  get 
nationwide  access  to  more  than  100  of  these  local  news  web  sites.  In  fact, 

Real  Cities  reaches  more  people  across  the  country  than  AOL  News,  ’  * 

MSNBC.com  or  NYTimes.com.  So  put  down  that  mystery  meat  and  call  (800)  236-9831  today. 

1.  MORI  Research,  Inc.  “Power  Users  2004"  survey  for  NAA 

The  Internet’s  Largest  National  Network  of  Local  News  Sites 


Most  Popular  Online  News  Source 

Ranked  by  number  of  unique  visitors,  July  2004. 


in  millions 

1. 

Yahoo!  News 

21.27 

2. 

CNN 

21.00 

3. 

Real  Cities  Network 

20.69 

4. 

MSNBC 

19.47 

5. 

Gannett  Newspapers 

11.13 

6. 

AOL  News  &  Weather 

10.78 

7. 

TBS  Inc. 

9.65 

8. 

KR  Digital 

9.45 

9. 

NYTimes.com 

8.47 

io" 

Tribune  Newspapers 

8.15 

Source:  Nielsen/NetRatings 


One  buy.  21  million  people  nationwide. 


www.realcities.com 
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Prioritize  your  customers.  Sort  out  the  ones  who  don't  want— or  can't  buy— what  you're  selling. 
And  then  find  polite  ways  to  eliminate  them  right  away. 


SECURITY  PRACTICES 

Brand  Police 

Wrestling  with  brand  theft?  So  isVince  McMahon 
and  the  world  of  wrestling. 
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World  Wrestling  Entertainment 

(WWE,  founded  by  well-known  pro 
wrestling  promoter  Vince  McMahon)  fre¬ 
quently  finds  websites  and  eBay  auctions 
misappropriating  WWE  trademarks. 
Sometimes  it's  in  the  form  of  counterfeit 
video  sales;  other  times  it's  simply  the 
reposting  of  copyrighted  images  lifted 
from  WWE's  own  site.  "Fans  were  report¬ 
ing  [so  many]  abuses  on  the 
Internet  that  we  guessed 
there  were  probably  numer¬ 
ous  additional  cases  that  we 
weren't  finding,"  says  Stacy 
Papachristos,  associate  coun¬ 
sel  for  intellectual  property 
in  WWE's  legal  affairs  de¬ 
partment.  So  WWE  retained 
MarkMonitor,  one  of  a 
growing  number  of  "brand 
protection  services,"  to  help 
track  down  the  miscreants. 

Papachristos  receives 
daily  reports  from  MarkMonitor  that 
provide  direct  links  to  potential  infringe¬ 
ments,  plus  contact  information  for  the 
offending  site's  owner  (culled  from  the 
Internet's  domain  registration  database). 
She  then  searches  those  sites  to  deter¬ 
mine  if  a  copyright  or  trademark  viola¬ 
tion  has  indeed  occurred.  Typically, 
Papachristos  simply  issues  the  offender 
a  cease-and-desist  letter,  although  she 
says,  "In  cases  where  they're  selling  a  ton 
of  counterfeit  videos,  we'll  require  dam¬ 
ages.  If  you  don't,  they'll  just  move  to 
another  Web  address." 

Brand  protection  runs  thegamut  from 
software  that  searches  U.S.  federal 
trademark  databases  to  overseas  piracy 
investigations,  lobbying,  supply  chain 
security  screening  and  sting  operations. 
One  of  the  interesting  aspects  of  brand 
protection  is  how  it  brings  together  cor¬ 


porate  functions  that  might  historically 
have  made  strange  bedfellows.  Mark 
Shull,  president  and  CEO  of  MarkMoni¬ 
tor,  says  that  even  a  year  ago,  legal  and 
marketing  were  primarily  the  only  per¬ 
sonnel  who  worried  about  brand  issues. 
"But  now  the  scams  are  coming  down  the 
road,  and  the  ability  [of  criminals]  to 
spoof  a  site  has  become  problematic,"  he 
says.  So  now  thesecurity 
department  is  also  get¬ 
ting  involved  in  the  dis¬ 
cussions.  At  WWE,  in  fact, 
Papachristos  says  she 
gets  additional  aid  from 
the  company's  Consumer 
Products  Group,  which 
at  times  needs  to  help 
determine  whether  a 
given  DVD  is  genuine  or 
counterfeit. 

"It  comes  down  to  a 
question  of  how  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  corporate  identity,"  Shull  says. 
Brand  protection  services  might  offer 
part  of  the  answer. 

-Derek  Slater 


Finding  It  Online 

Brand  Protection  covers  a  broad  range  of 
capabilities,  from  international  trademark 
protection  to  anticounterfeiting  services. 
Players  include: 

Cyveillance  ( www.cyveillance.com ) 
International  Risk  ( www.intl-risk.com ) 
Kessler  inti.  ( www.investigation.com ) 
MarkMonitor  ( www.markmonitor.com ) 
Marksmen  ( www.marksmen.com ) 
NameProtect  ( www.nameprotect.com ) 
TrademarkHunter  ( www.tmhunter.com ) 


Q+A 

Pamela  Danziger 


The  idea  behind  emotional 
branding  only  scratches  the 
surface  of  why  people  buy, 
author  Pamela  Danziger  says.  Marketers,  she  says, 
recognize  that  consumers  are  driven  by  the  heart.  In 
her  book,  Why  People  Buy  Things  They  Don’t  Need,  she 
details  how  to  tap  into  the  "experiential"  buyer. 

CMO  OK,  I'll  bite.  Why  do  people  buy? 

Danziger  The  simple  answer:  We  want  an  experience. 

And  the  not-so-simple  answer? 

As  a  country,  we  basically  have  everything  we  could  possi¬ 
bly  need.  Even  those  at  the  lowest  income  levels  enjoy 
many  of  the  luxuries  of  21st-century  life— colorTVs,  DVDs, 
VCRs.  So  we're  really  shopping  for  an  experience,  and  the 
things  we  buy  become  a  means  to  an  end. 

That  end  being...? 

Experience.  Experience  and  emotion.  Marketing  is  all  about 
emotions.  It's  all  right-brain  stuff.  Stuff  we  don't  really  need. 

So  our  shopping  is  driven  mostly  by  desire? 

Yes,  l  think  our  emotional  needs  are  just  as  important  as  our 
physical  needs,  at  least  in  our  culture  today.  I  found  that 
most  discretionary  spending  now  is  not  on  home  or  fashion 
or  jewelry,  but  on  experiences— travel,  entertainment, 
sporting  events.  Spas  and  massages  and  things. Things  you 
do.  The  greatest  percentage  of  those  luxury  consumers  say 
that  their  biggest  thrill  comes  from  the  experiences. 

What  about  people  who  don't  have  as  much  money? 

In  a  survey,  we  found  that,  regardless  of  income  level,  we're 
morphing  into  an  experiential  economy.  I  think  it  has 
tremendous  implications  for  businesses  of  every  kind.  It 
shows  that  trickle-down  works.  The  more  money  we  gen¬ 
erate,  the  more  we  put  into  the  economy,  the  more  we  buy. 
Ultimately,  it  makes  our  economy  stronger. 

Can  you  predict  what  consumers  are  going  to  do? 

Some  marketers  believe  that  all  you  need  to  do  is  under¬ 
stand  the  what,  how,  where,  when  and  how  much  of  the 
consumer  equation.  But  l  believe  that  market  research 
must  enlighten  and  guide  future  corporate  vision.  Try  to 
skate,  as  Wayne  Gretzky  put  it,  to  where  the  puck  is  going. 


Online  Extra  cmomagazine.com 

For  Pamela  Danziger's  full  interview,  go  to 
www.  cmomagazine.  com/printlinks. 
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The  Association  of  Business  Media  Companies 


B-to-B  Media  Builds  Business 


they  are  far  more  likely  to  consider  a  company’s  products  or 
seen  them  advertised  in  multiple  B-to-B  media.  In  fact,  B-to-B  media 
more  influential  on  purchase  decisions  than  newspapers  and  television 
business  networks.*  That’s  why  a  customized  combination  of  B-to-B  magazines,  websites, 
and  trade  shows  is  an  unparalleled  way  to  boost  your  sales  team’s  effectiveness. 

*Yankelovich/Harris 

For  more  information  contact  Michelle  Kahn  at  m.kahn@abmmail.com,  or  visit  www.americanbusinessmedia.com 


Tell  my  competitors  about  the 
combined  power  of  B-to-B 
magazines  and  websites? 

I  might  as  well  give  them  my 
bank  account  number. 

-  V.P.  OF  MARKETING,  NAME  WITHHELD 


AMERICAN 


BUSINESS  MEDIA 


by  lew  McCreary 


MY  FATHER  RAN  A  SCREEN  PRINTING  BUSINESS.  He 

claimed  to  have  stolen  his  company's  tagline — "Creators  of 
Good  Impressions" — off  the  side  of  a  barn  where  it  appeared 
in  an  outdoor  advertisement  for  something  or  other  whose 
exact  nature  he  can  no  longer  recall. 


In  my  memory,  barns  (I  was  a  suburban 
boy)  became  chiefly  associated  with  the 
exhortation  to  "Chew  Mail  Pouch,"  a 
then-and-perhaps-still-popular  brand  of 
smokeless  tobacco.  Those  words  seemed 
ubiquitous  whenever  my  family  drove 
from  Cleveland  to  Florida  for  school  vaca¬ 
tion  week  around  Easter.  Our  route  went 
south  through  Appalachia  (Kentucky,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  a  corner  of  North  Carolina),  then 
Georgia  and  on  into  the  Sunshine  State.  It 
was  prime  Mail  Pouch  country.  I  imagined 
legions  of  shrewd  farmers  eagerly  pocket¬ 
ing  wads  of  cash  for  letting  the  broad  sides 
of  their  barns  become  vast  placards.  And  I 
wondered  who  had  thought  up  this  weird 
form  of  rural  folk  art  involving  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  well-placed  private  property. 


Apparently,  it  was  West  Virginia  cigar 
maker  brothers  Aaron  and  Samuel  Bloch 
who  stumbled  on  the  idea  of  dripping 
liquefied  licorice  over  tobacco  scraps  (the 
byproduct  of  making  their  stogies)  and 
bagging  the  stuff  up  in  packages  that 
looked  like  mail  pouches;  eventually,  they 
stopped  making  cigars  altogether.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  various  websites  run  by  aficionados 
of  commercial  barn  art  (see,  for  example, 
gnttch.home.pipeline.com/mciiIpouch.btm, 
the  site  of  photographer  Walter  Crutch¬ 
field),  the  Blochs  started  using  barns  as  a 
marketing  medium  in  the  1920s.  The  last 
of  the  Mail  Pouch  barn  painters,  Harley  E. 
Warrick,  retired  in  1992,  after  having 
painted  (or  repainted)  more  than  20,000 
barns.  In  his  dotage  (he  died  in  2000),  he 
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Editorial  Director  Lew  McCreary  can  be  reached  at 
mccreary@cxo.  com. 


past  is  prologue 


Tobacco  Roads 


was  said  to  have  painted  the  Mail 
Pouch  message  on  barns  "for  fun." 

As  it  turned  out,  something  far 
short  of  wads  of  cash  changed  hands 
between  the  Mail  Pouch  proprietors 
and  obliging  farmers.  Besides  get¬ 
ting  a  fresh  coat  of  paint  on  the  most 
marketable  side  of  their  barns,  they 
were  paid  SI  or  $2  a  year.  (What's 
thegoing  rate  these  days  forgetting 
one's  car  "wrapped"  with  some¬ 
body's  branding  message?)  In 
exchange,  out  in  the  bucolic  middle 
of  nowhere  in  the  days  before 
television,  they  provided  a  channel 
with  virtually  no  competition — 
where  the  only  thing  ever  playing 
was  a  single  simple  message. 

As  the  interstate  highway 
system  evolved,  the  feds  looked 
for  a  way  to  prevent  those  major  arteries 
from  being  lined  with  the  kind  of  visual 
clutter  that  afflicted  local  roads.  The  High¬ 
way  Beautification  Act  of  1965 — a  piece  of 
antiblight  legislation  championed  by  Lady 
Bird  Johnson — specifically  exempted  Mail 
Pouch  barns  because  they  were  deemed  to 
be  historic  landmarks. 


Now,  most  of  the  barns  are  gone.  But 
they  have  a  lasting  fan  base  consisting  of 
the  kinds  of  enthusiasts  who  tally  their 
lifetime  barn  sightings  and  swap  photos 
and  location  information  with  kindred 


spirits.  ( Read  an  article  by  Eddie  Robberts, 
in  The  Barn  Journal,  about  her  ongoing 
quest  for  Mail  Pouch  barns  at  www.thebarn 
joit  rnai.org/stories/story01 0. )  Preservation¬ 
ists  hope  they  can  save  the  remaining  barns 
(as  well  as  those  decorated  with  the  brand¬ 
ing  messages  of  other  products). 

To  me,  there  was  always  something 
impressive  about  the  sheer  scale  of  the  can¬ 
vas.  Giant  yellow  words  would  appear  out 
of  a  dense  black  background  in  the  midst 
of  a  farmer's  field.  The  fact  that  they  didn't 
mean  anything  to  me  was  less  important 
than  the  urgency  of  their  instruction:  Go 
chew  this  stuff! 


Even  at  the  age  of  8  or  9  or  10,  it  almost 
made  me  want  to.  • 
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Living  with 
Channel  Conflict 


What  some  see  as  "conflict"  is  really  healthy  competition. 

Here's  howto  manage  it  productively. 

BY  NIRMALYA  KUMAR 

THE  SPREAD  OF  NEW  DISTRIBUTION  CHANNELS,  primarilyvia 
the  Internet,  is  tempting  for  many  manufacturers  seeking  the  short-term  sales 
boost  that  often  results  from  an  expansion  of  distribution  points.  Some  large  man¬ 
ufacturers,  however,  are  wary  of  building  too  many  channels.  Existing  partners 
often  perceive  a  new  channel — regardless  of  whether  it  is  the  Internet,  an  emerg¬ 
ing  low-cost  indirect  channel  or  a  new  direct  sales  force — as  a  competitive  threat. 

Fearing  the  potential  conflict  among  channel  partners  competing  for  the  same  customers 
with  the  same  brand,  manufacturers  often  choose  to  ignore  new,  fast-growing  distribution 
points,  even  in  the  face  of  changing  industry  structures.  This  fear  can  paralyze  a  company. 
Yet  some  amount  of  channel  conflict  is  healthy.  A  lack  (or  even  a  low  level)  of  channel 
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conflict  in  your  company's  distribution 
network  may  be  a  sign  of  market  coverage 
gaps.  For  years,  Goodyear  used  independent 
dealers  as  the  primary  channel  for  its  tire 
products.  While  this  setup  minimized  chan¬ 
nel  conflict,  Goodyear  ignored  a  large  group 
of  potential  customers  who  preferred  to 
buy  from  mass  merchandisers  such  as  Sears 
and  Kmart. 

In  fact,  much  of  what  channel  members 
call  "conflict"  is  better  defined  as  healthy 
competition.  Therefore,  the  objective  of  your 
company's  channel  policy  should  not  be  to 
eliminate  channel  conflict  but  rather  to  man¬ 
age  it  at  a  productive  level. 

From  the  manufacturer's  perspective, 
channel  conflict  becomes  destructive  rather 
than  productive  when  existing  channels 
react  to  the  emergence  of  a  new  channel  by 
reducing  support  or  shelf  space  for  the  man¬ 
ufacturer's  brand.  When  Estee  Lauder  set  up 
a  website  to  sell  its  Clinique  and  Bobbi  Brown 
brands,  Dayton  Hudson  reduced  space  in  its 
department  stores  for  Estee  Lauder  products. 
In  extreme  cases,  an  existing  distributor  may 
drop  the  brand  entirely:  When  Levi  Strauss 
began  expanding  its  distribution  into  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  The  Gap  stopped  stocking  the 
Levi's  brand  in  its  stores. 

Channel  conflict  becomes  particularly 
destructive  when  parties  take  actions  that 
hurt  both  parties.  In  2002,  Albert  Heijn,  the 
largest  Dutch  supermarket  chain,  boycotted 
30  Unilever  brands  in  order  to  put  pressure 
on  the  manufacturer  during  negotiations. 
As  Unilever  brands  sold  out  on  Albert  Heijn 
shelves,  they  were  replaced  by  the  retailer's 
own  brands.  Although  the  conflict  was 
resolved  in  10  days,  Albert  Heijn  had  risked 
losing  some  Unilever  brands  (Bertoli  mayon¬ 
naise,  Cif  cleaning  products)  to  which  Dutch 
consumers  had  very  high  loyalty. 

There  is  no  panacea  for  channel  conflict 
management.  However,  the  judicious  use  of 
four  main  principles  can  help  companies 
avoid  destructive  activity. 

Clear  Segmentation 

Different  types  of  channels  have  unique  value 
curves,  and  thus  reach  distinct  segments. 
Therefore,  the  rationale  for  having  multiple 
types  of  channels  should  always  be  built  on 
a  clear  end-user  segmentation  strategy. 
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the  core 


When  a  convenience  store  owner  com¬ 
plains  to  a  manufacturer  about  the  prices  at 
which  Wal-Mart  is  selling  the  manufacturer's 
products,  the  owner  must  learn  that  there  is  no 
way  he  can  compete  with  Wal-Mart  for  price¬ 
seeking  customers.  Instead,  the  convenience 
store  owner  must  compete  on  saving  the  con¬ 
sumer  time  vis-a-vis  travel,  shopping  and 
transaction  processing — all  at  a  reasonable 
price  premium.  The  convenience  store  and  the 
department  store  serve  two  different  seg¬ 
ments,  and  each  should  be  encouraged  to  spe¬ 
cialize  in  its  target  segment. 

Of  course,  the  brand  owner  should  ensure 
that  the  number  of  distribution  points 
within  a  particular  channel  category  is  bal¬ 
anced  against  the  size  of  the  customer  seg¬ 
ment  that  the  channel  reaches. 


Bang  k  Olufsen,  for  example,  had  far  too 
many  distribution  points  in  the  early  1990s 
to  support  sales  of  its  high-end  electronics 
products,  leading  dealers  to  frequently  dis¬ 
count  the  company's  brands.  Between  1994 
and  1997,  the  company  reduced  the  number 
of  U.S.  dealers  from  200  to  30.  The  remaining 
dealers  upgraded  their  service  and  support  to 
help  the  firm  refocus  successfully  to  become 
a  luxury-lifestyle  brand. 

Dedicated  Products 

A  popular  method  of  managing  channel  con¬ 
flict  is  to  dedicate  parts  of  the  product  line  to 
different  distribution  points.  Many  clothing 
designers  that  have  expanded  sales  through 
outlet  stores  managed  the  potential  conflict 
with  existing  retailers  by  developing  special 
products  for  the  outlet  stores. 

Similarly,  many  luxury  brand  companies, 
like  Camus  Cognac  and  Guylian  chocolates, 
offer  specialized  packages  for  duty-free  shops 
at  airports  in  order  to  minimize  the  conflict 
with  regular  high-end  retailers.  (These  pack¬ 
aging  decisions  are  also  functional,  as  they 
are  attractive  to  travelers.)  On  the  Internet, 
manufacturers  can  offer  SKUs  that  retailers 


usually  are  unwilling  to  carry. 

At  the  extreme,  some  manufacturers  cre¬ 
ate  dedicated  "channel  brands."  MyTravel,  a 
tour  operator  in  Sweden,  formerly  distrib¬ 
uted  its  Ving  brand  directly  while  developing 
the  similar  Always  brand  for  travel  agents. 

Having  a  new  hot  product  also  can  facili¬ 
tate  channel  migration.  When  Goodyear 
finally  opened  a  channel  for  mass  merchan¬ 
disers,  it  did  so  with  only  a  reasonable 
amount  of  conflict,  because  it  restricted  the 
distribution  of  its  new  Aquatred  tire  to  exist¬ 
ing  independent  dealers.  This  allowed  the 
dealers  to  protect  their  profitability  and  sales 
volume  through  the  higher-margin/higher- 
value  Aquatred  tire,  while  the  mass  mer¬ 
chandisers  were  happy  to  have  access  for  the 
first  time  to  the  rest  of  Goodyear's  brands. 


It  is  easier,  of  course,  to  expand  channels  in 
this  manner  when  revenues  are  growing,  as 
existing  dealers  are  less  likely  to  see  absolute 
declines  in  sales  and  profits. 

Dual  Compensation 
and  Role  Differentiation 

To  lessen  channel  conflict,  some  manufac¬ 
turers  agree  to  compensate  the  existing 
channels  for  sales  through  the  new  channel. 
While  some  may  perceive  this  tactic  as  sim¬ 
ply  buying  off  the  support  of  the  existing 
channels,  it  can  be  useful  if  the  existing 
distribution  is  given  a  defined  role  in  sup¬ 
porting  the  new  channel. 

For  example,  when  Allstate  began  selling 
insurance  directly  via  the  Web,  it  agreed  to 
pay  agents  a  2  percent  commission  if  they 
provided  face-to-face  service  to  customers 
who  got  their  quotes  from  the  Internet.  The 
compensation  was  far  lower  than  the  1 0  per¬ 
cent  commission  agents  typically  received 
for  offline  transactions,  but  it  did  help  to 
lower  the  negative  backlash. 

Using  existing  channel  partners  in  these 
and  other  types  of  fulfillment  and  service 
roles  for  online  sales  can  be  a  useful  pairing 


for  both  the  manufacturer  and  its  channel 
partners.  For  example,  consumers  can  shop 
for  Maytag  appliances  over  the  Internet. 
After  they  find  the  right  model,  Maytag 
provides  them  with  pricing  and  availability 
information  from  a  local  dealer,  which  han¬ 
dles  fulfillment  and  installation.  The  local 
dealer  gets  a  commission,  albeit  a  smaller  one 
than  if  the  customer  had  made  the  purchase 
from  the  dealer  itself. 

Equitable  Treatment 

The  perception  of  a  manufacturer  favoring 
one  channel  over  another  can  create 
significant  conflict.  Some  retailers,  under¬ 
standably,  are  upset  to  discover  that  the 
prices  at  which  they  purchase  a  product  from 
a  manufacturer  are  higher  than  those 
charged  for  the  same  product  to  other  retail¬ 
ers  or  the  direct  sales  force. 

The  best  antidote  is  to  treat  channels 
equitably  and  transparently.  If  the  manufac¬ 
turer's  prices  differ  across  channels,  it  should 
be  because  the  channel  members  perform 
different  functions.  These  pricing  criteria 
should  be  communicated  clearly  to  the 
partners  in  each  channel.  So  yes,  Tesco  and 
Wal-Mart  receive  lower  prices,  but  it  is 
because  they  engage  in  practices  (buying 
large  quantities,  allowing  electronic  transac¬ 
tions,  not  demanding  in-store  help  and 
promotions)  that  lower  the  manufacturer's 
cost  to  serve  them. 

Some  sales  forces,  steeped  in  the  tradition 
of  cutting  deals  with  longstanding  cus¬ 
tomers,  may  balk  at  this  newly  leveled 
playing  field.  But  research  indicates  that 
the  more  flexibility  the  sales  force  has  in 
determining  prices,  the  less  profitable  the 
company  is. 

Companies  must  achieve  a  delicate  bal¬ 
ance  between  moving  too  quickly  and 
unleashing  destructive  channel  conflict  ver¬ 
sus  clinging  too  long  to  declining  distribu¬ 
tion  networks.  The  four  principles  described 
here  should  be  part  of  any  multichannel 
marketer's  arsenal  to  help  achieve — and 
maintain — this  balance.  • 


Nirmalya  Kumar  is  professor  of  marketing,  director 
of  the  centre  for  marketing  and  codirector  of  the 
Aditya  V  Birla  India  Centre  at  London  Business 
School.  He  is  the  author  of  Marketing  as  Strategy, 
from  which  this  column  is  adapted. 


Research  indicates  that 
the  more  flexibility  a  sales  force  has 
in  determining  prices, 
the  less  profitable  the  company  is. 
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The  Event  for  Interactive  Marketing 


AD:TECH04 

NEWYORK 


November  8- 1 0, 2004 
Hilton  New  York 
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www.ad-tech.com 
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Tim  Smith,  CEO,  TV  Talk,  Inc. 

Mary  Bermel,  Hewlett  Packard 


•  More  than  1 75  speakers  will  address 
marketing  budget  management,  media 
buying,  viral  or  “buzz"  marketing,  search 
marketing,  campaign  optimization, 
branded  entertainment,  email  trends 
and  more. 

•  1 60  companies  will  demo  products  and 
offer  solutions  in  the  largest  exhibit 
hall  in  interactive  marketing. 

•  Leading  research  firms  will  unveil  j  * 
customized  findings  available  only  to 
ADTECH  conference  attendees.  ' 

•  Dozens  of  luncheons,  forums,  receptions 
and  after-hours  events  will  offer 
countless  networking  opporunities. 

Complete  event  information  at 

www.ad-tech.com 

See  you  at  ADTECH  New  York! 
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Affinity  programs  are  supposed  to  create  a  stronger  bond  with  your  customers. 

But  how  effective  are  they  really  at  improving  customer  loyalty— and  ultimately  profits? 

By  Christopher  Caggiano 


I'm  no  psychic,  but  I  can  probably  guess  what's  in  your 
wallet.  Chances  are  it's  stuffed  with  loyalty  cards  from  this 
airline  and  that  hotel,  not  to  mention  a  handful  of  point- 
accruing  credit  cards.  And  your  key  chain  probably  has  a  few  hanging 
versions  of  the  same — video  store  tag,  gas  station  "quickpass/'grocery  store 
card.  You  probably  belong  to  more  loyalty  groups  than  you  can  count. 

Do  you  really  think  your  customers  are  any  different?  It's  hard  to  expect 
your  affinity  program  to  inspire  loyalty  when  all  of  its  members  carry  your 
competitors'  cards  as  well. 
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Harrah's  Entertainment 
overhauled  its  Total  Rewards 
program  after  discovering 
what  David  Norton,  senior 
VP  of  relationship  marketing, 
calls  “a  number  of  pain  points 
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Customer  Loyalty 


Face  it:  Loyalty  programs  have  reached  the  saturation  stage.  The 
first-mover  advantage  gained  by  the  pioneers  in  this  field  is  long  past. 
Now  as  common  as  lcudzu,  affinity  programs  have  lost  their  distinc¬ 
tion  and,  as  a  result,  much  of  their  value. 

"They're  a  necessity,  like  clean  sheets  and  Internet  access,"  says 
Martha  Rogers,  founding  partner  of  the  Peppers  &  Rogers  Group.  "If 
they  don't  reward  the  development  of  a  learning  relationship 
between  the  company  and  the  customer,  they  wind  up  being  a 
crummy  deal  for  the  company,  and  they  don't  always  add  much  value 
for  the  customers  either." 

At  best,  any  improvements  to  these  programs  only  raise  the  bar 
incrementally  for  your  competitors.  At  worst,  programs  are  often 
founded  upon  spurious  reasoning  and  don't  yet  have  any  measura¬ 
ble  impact  on  customer  loyalty,  contends  Frederick  Reichheld,  a 
fellow  at  Bain  &  Co.  and  author  of  Loyalty  Rules.  "They're  just  pro¬ 
motional  gimmicks  and  bribes  to  motivate  short-term  customer 
behavior,"  he  says. 

The  trouble  is  that  loyalty  programs  are  a  cinch  to  launch 
but  a  bear  to  manage.  "You're  dealing  with  consumer  behav¬ 
ior,  and  behavior  changes  by  definition,"  says  Michael  Capizzi, 
vice  president  of  Frequency  Marketing,  a  loyalty  marketing 
provider.  "So  you  have  to  keep  programs  fresh.  They  need  to 
follow  an  evolutionary  path,  or  they  wither  away." 

Challenge  though  they  may  be  to  execute,  effective  loy¬ 
alty  programs  can  have  a  significant  impact  on  the  bottom 
line.  A  Bain  study  shows  that  improving  customer  retention 
by  as  little  as  5  percent  can  yield  an  increase  in  customer  net- 
present  value  (cash  in  minus  cash  out)  by  35  percent  to 
90  percent.  With  so  much  value  at  stake,  marketing  chiefs 
across  all  industries  would  do  well  to  re-examine  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  their  loyalty  programs. 

"I  think  we'll  see  a  radical  shift  as  people  come  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  most  programs  to  date  haven't  been  terribly  effec¬ 
tive,"  says  Reichheld.  "But  I  hope  they  don't  throw  the 
baby  out  with  the  bathwater.  Loyalty  remains  fundamen¬ 
tally  important  to  companies.  I  see  great  potential  for 
breakout  thinking." 


The  best  example  of  nurturing  behavioral  change 
may  be  American  Express,  which  runs  what  is  now  the 
largest  credit  card  loyalty  program.  Launched  in  1991 
as  Membership  Miles  (primarily  as  a  way  for  card¬ 
holders  to  accrue  points  that  could  be  applied  to  air¬ 
line  frequent-flier  programs),  the  program  evolved 
significantly  as  AmEx  expanded  its  partnerships,  first 
with  hotel  chains  and  vacation  providers,  later  with  a 
broad  range  of  consumer  goods  companies.  N  ow  under 
the  Membership  Rewards  banner,  the  program  fea¬ 
tures  more  than  140  partner  companies  and  includes 
redemption  choices  that  range  from  spa  treatments 
and  adventure  travel  to  charitable  donations. 

"The  genius  of  AmEx  is  how  they  got  people  to  use 
the  card  at  gas  stations,  supermarkets  and  hardware 
stores  by  doubling  the  points  people  get  at  those 
places,"  says  Capizzi.  "So  it  becomes  their  preferred 
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It's  the  Data,  Stupid 

The  remarkable  thing  about  affinity  pro¬ 
grams,  however,  is  that  so  few  companies 
have  taken  full  advantage  of  the  data  they're 
collecting — to  boost  sales,  to  increase  retention,  to  improve 
the  value  of  their  customer  relationships.  "When  I  talk  to  peo¬ 
ple  about  programs,  I  usually  roll  my  eyes  about  how  much 
money  they  are  leaving  on  the  table,"  says  Reichheld. 

Most  large  enterprises  have  implemented  sophisticated 
methods  for  recording  customer  data,  but  only  a  select  few 
utilize  that  information  togrow  the  programs  in  innovative 
ways,  says  Capizzi.  These  more  evolved  programs,  he  adds, 
"are  making  tremendous  use  of  the  data  to  go  after  specific 
behavioral  change." 
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-Adam  Burke,  Hilton 
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method  of  payment.  That's  why  AmEx  is  the  leader.” 

The  key  is  learning  what  drives  customers'  spending  habits  and 
then  evolving  the  program  to  suit  those  preferences,  according  to 
American  Express  spokesman  Channing  Barringer.  "We've  found  that 
our  customers  love  using  points  as  currency,"  Barringer  says. "  1  hey 're 
accruing  banks  of  points  and  using  them  on  expenses  they  would  nor¬ 
mally  charge — everything  from  movie  tickets  and  flat-screen  televi¬ 
sions  to  RV  rentals  in  New  Zealand. 


"Understanding  how  our  cus¬ 
tomers  want  to  spend  points  helps 
us  strengthen  the  program,  which 
in  turn  helps  drive  spending  on 
American  Express  cards,"  adds  Bar¬ 
ringer.  And  drive  it  does:  Average 
card-based  spending  by  Rewards 
members  is  more  than  four  times 
that  of  nonparticipants. 

Information  culled  from  mem¬ 
bers  can  also  tell  you  when  an  affin¬ 
ity  program  isn't  working.  In  June 
2003,  Harrah's  Entertainment 
implemented  a  major  overhaul  of 
its  Total  Rewards  program  after 
discovering  "a  number  of  pain 
points,"  says  David  Norton,  the 
casino  owner's  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  relationship  marketing. 
These  included  what  he  calls  "chal¬ 
lenging  service  interactions"  at 
Total  Rewards  kiosks  in  the  casi¬ 
nos,  arising  typically  when  pro¬ 
gram  participants  (who  accrue 
points  based  on  their  gambling 
activity)  realized  they  couldn't 
bank  those  points  and  use  them 
during  future  stays. 

'Tou  had  to  use  it  or  lose  it,"  says 
Norton,  "which  meant  more 
rewards  for  us  than  for  them."  Nor¬ 
ton  once  saw  a  patron  redeeming 
points  for  a  dozen  bottles  of  water 
at  the  coffee  shop  on  the  way  out 
the  door  because  those  points 
would  be  worthless  in  subsequent 
visits.  Customers  also  were  vexed 
that  the  points  they  earned  at  one 
Harrah's  location  held  no  currency 
at  another. 

Norton's  team  realized  the 
casino  was  neglecting  the  bulk  of  its 
customer  base:  the  low  rollers.  "We 
had  a  lot  of  success  with  the  VIP 
guests,  but  we  were  struggling  in 
the  retail  segment,"  he  says.  Those  customers,  he  explains,  could  not 
accrue  enough  points  in  one  day  to  purchase  something  they  perceived 
as  valuable.  So  the  company  revamped  Total  Rewards  to  make  cus¬ 
tomers'  points  both  bankable  and  portable.  In  just  over  a  year,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  total  revenue  coming  from  Total  Rewards  customers  has 
risen  from  72  percent  to  more  than  75  percent.  What's  more,  partici¬ 
pant  satisfaction  scores  are  at  an  all-time  high  about  20  percent 
higher  than  before  the  relaunch. 
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Customer  Loyalty 


A  Measure 
of  Greatness 


Beyond  usage  and  share  of  wallet, 
companies  often  overlook  what 
Reichheld  considers  the  single  best 
measure  of  customer  loyalty: 
whether  customers  come  back  for 
more  and  bring  their  friends  with 
them.  What  percentage  of  your  cus¬ 
tomers  are  enthusiastic  advocates 
of  your  business?  How  likely  are 
they  to  recommend  you  to  a  friend 
or  colleague?  "If  they  rate  you  nine 
or  10  on  that  scale,  we  call  them  'pro¬ 
moters,'"  he  says.  "Then  we  subtract 
the  ones  who  answer  zero  to  six, 
who  are  'detractors.'  Net  promoter 
scores  for  most  companies  are 
abysmal,  which  means  they're  fail¬ 
ing  miserably  at  building  loyal 
customers." 

The  management  team  for  Hilton 
Hotels'  HHonors  Worldwide  pro¬ 
gram  employs  discrete-choice  analy¬ 
sis  methods  to  determine  what  its 
members  really  want.  The  assump¬ 
tion  is  that  people  are  more  likely  to 
choose  your  company  over  your 
competitors'  (and  recommend  your 
company  to  their  friends)  if  you 
offer  them  something  they  truly 
value.  "If  you  ask  customers  what 
they  want,  they  will  tell  you  they 
want  everything,"  says  Adam  Burke, 
senior  vice  president  and  managing 
director  of  Hilton  HHonors  World¬ 
wide.  "So  the  key  is  finding  a  way  to 
figure  out  what  they  value." 

The  "brand  blind"  research,  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  third  party,  asks  consumers  to  review  different  iterations  of 
a  program  and  choose  the  one  they  prefer.  A  first  pass  might  ask  them  to 
select  one  arrangement  out  of  fou r  that  differ  on  cert ain  elements,  such 
as  free  room  upgrades  or  complimentary  breakfasts.  Multiple  passes 
unearth  patterns  of  preference,  which  additional  analysis  can  help  cat¬ 
egorize  into  the  items  that  consumers  value  the  most.  'When  they're 
forced  to  choose,  they're  unconsciously  trading  off  what  they  want," 
says  Burke.  "So  we  really  get  a  sense  ofwhat  they  value." 

This  information  helps  the  HHonors  program  management  group 
make  critical  decisions  about  resource  deployment.  For  instance, 
recent  research  indicated  that  the  program's  core  members  wanted 
to  maintain  their  ability  to  "Double  Dip" — a  program  benefit  that 


enables  guests  to  earn  both  HHonors  points  and  airline  frequent-flier 
miles  during  a  hotel  stay — but  that  some  members  were  looking  for 
more  flexibility.  Some  preferred  to  earn  miles  on  a  variable  basis; 
others  wanted  the  option  to  decide  trip-by-trip  whether  to  use  the 
Double  Dip  option. 

So  the  management  team  instituted  three  accrual  options:  10 
points  per  dollar  and  500  miles  per  stay,  10  points  per  dollar  and  1  mile 
per  dollar,  or  15  points  per  dollar  and  no  miles.  This  last  option  is  typ¬ 
ically  selected  by  guests  at  the  highest  level  of  the  program,  customers 
who  tend  to  have  plenty  of  frequent-flier  miles  and  who  prefer  to  earn 
more  of  the  hotel  currency.  Members  can  change  their  earning  pro¬ 
file  online  as  often  as  they  like. 
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In  the  works  is  a  plan  to  expand  this  a  la  carte  style  to  the  program's 
other  benefits.  Upper-tier  members  typically  receive  a  "welcome 
amenity,"  usually  in  the  form  of  an  upgraded  accommodation  or  food 
and  beverages  waiting  for  them  in  their  room.  But  if  someone  prefers 
to  receive  extra  points  instead,  they'll  soon  be  able  to  specify  that  in 
their  online  profile.  "Rather  than  us  dictating  what  they're  going  to 
receive,"  Burke  says,  "they  can  specify  it  themselves." 

All  Aboard 

Too  often,  when  a  company  launches  a  loyalty  pro¬ 
gram,  the  commitment  to  it  begins — and  ends — in 
the  marketing  department.  For  programs  to  work, 
adherents  say,  the  entire  company  needs  to  find  religion.  Too  many 
programs  fail  because  they  don't  have  support  from  top  management 
or  the  frontline  employees  who  are  closest  to  the  customers. 

A  loyalty  program  "is  not  just  an  add-on  promotion,"  says  Brian 
Woolf,  president  of  Retail  Strategy  Center  in  Greenville,  S.C.,  and 
author  of  Loyalty  Marketing:  The  Second  Act.  "It's  a  strategic  decision- 
analogous  to  a  company  in  the  food  industry  moving  from  high-level 
retail  to  everyday  low  prices.  It's  a  fundamental  change  in  the  way 
you  operate." 


As  Staples  lucked  off  an  initiative  to  refocus  on  its  traditional  small- 
business  customers,  the  marketing  team  realized  it  needed  to  reassess 
the  Staples  Business  Rewards  program  to  ensure  that  it  was  aligned 
with  the  new  strategy.  Previously,  store  personnel  had  not  been 
actively  signing  up  customers;  marketing  took  the  lead  in  initiating 
most  enrollment  activities  through  direct-mail  or  telemarketing 
campaigns. 

Rachel  Trueblood,  Staples'  vice  president  of  small-business  mar¬ 
keting,  used  the  relaunch  of  the  Business  Rewards  program  as  an 
opportunity  to  bring  everyone  on  board.  The  company  spearheaded 
a  training  initiative  to  educate  the  staff  in  its  1, 100  stores  about  small- 
business  customers — particularly  what  their  needs  are  and  how  to 
spot  them  by  their  purchase  patterns  and  shopping  habits.  T rueblood 
also  instituted  weeldy  and  monthly  reports  to  measure  how  stores 
are  faring  in  the  program,  using  metrics  such  as  enrollment  activity, 
average  sales  per  enrolled  customer,  program  sales  as  a  percentage  of 
store  sales  and  so  forth. 

Without  disclosing  specific  numbers,  Trueblood  says  program 
enrollment  has  tripled  since  the  relaunch  in  2002,  that  customers  are 
more  active  participants  in  terms  of  both  earning  and  redeeming 
rewards,  and  that  retention  rates  for  Business  Rewards  customers 
have  improved  significantly  compared  with  nonmembers.  The  pro¬ 
gram,  she  says,  "is  one  of  our  best  marketing  vehicles  in  terms  of 
return  on  investment." 

Norton  of  Harrah's  agrees  that  loyalty  programs  are  worth¬ 
less  without  frontline  buy-in.  "You  can  have  the  best  strategy  in 
the  world,  but  if  employees  can't  deliver  on  it,  it's  all  for  naught," 
he  says.  So  when  the  company  launched  its  Total  Rewards  2  pro¬ 
gram,  Norton  and  his  staff  went  on  the  road  to  Harrah's  32,000 
frontline  employees  across  the  United  States.  Each  of  Harrah's 
25  properties  features  a  Total  Rewards  Center  that  handles  all 
onsite  inquiries  and  transactions  related  to  the  program. 

"The  property  manages  these  centers,  but  the  staff  function¬ 
ally  reports  to  us,"  says  Norton.  Frontline  staffers  have  access  to 
customers'  account  balances  and  can  issue  rewards  based  on  that 
information.  They  can  view  a  customer's  account  history  and  tier 
in  order  to  customize  their  communications.  Norton  says  the 
management  team  is  in  the  process  of  launching  a  program  in 
which  the  company  can  send  messages  to  customers  while  they're 
playing  at  the  slot  machines  (offers  of  show  tickets  or  compli¬ 
mentary  food,  or  simply  a  birthday  greeting),  all  based  on  histor¬ 
ical  and  real-time  information  gathered  through  the  Total 
Rewards  program. 

The  Difference  Makers 

For  most  consumers,  the  initial  attraction  of 
loyalty  programs  is  the  free  stuff.  But  compa¬ 
nies  often  find  that  once  they  start  segment¬ 
ing  members,  expectations  tend  to  vary  with  the  level  of 
participation.  Specifically,  lower-level  participants  care  more 
about  the  tangible  benefits:  free  services  or  merchandise,  dis¬ 
counts,  coupons,  rebates  and  so  forth.  The  higher  the  tier,  the 
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As  u.S.  companies  work  through  the  midlife  crises  of 
their  loyalty  programs,  some  are  turning  to  coalition 
marketing  as  a  next  step.  More  common  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Canada  than  in  the  united 
States,  loyalty  coalitions  comprise  multiple  partners 
that  team  up  to  provide  a  broader  range  of  purchase 
and  redemption  options  than  any  one  vendor  could 
offer  independently.  In  an  age  of  increasing  price 
pressure,  such  a  multifarious  offering  could  provide  a 
significant  advantage  to  partners— particularly 
smaller,  regional  players. 

"Nobody's  going  to  beat  Wal-Mart  at  the  price 
game,  which  means  they  have  to  consider  a  value 
strategy,"  says  Janet  Sparkman,  a  senior  vice 
president  with  Carlson  Cos.  "That's  why 
a  national  or  even  regional  coalition  may  be  the 
way  to  go." 

Sparkman  speaks  from  direct  experience,  since 
she  manages  Carlson's  own  coalition.  The  Gold 
Points  Rewards  Network  is  the  largest  national 
coalition  in  the  United  States,  with  8  million  mem¬ 
bers  and  a  partner  roster  including  Radisson  Hotels, 
TGI  Friday's  and  BarnesandNoble.com. 

Another  successful  coalition  is  led  by  Upromise, 
whose  multicompany  program  targets  consumers 
interested  in  saving  for  college.  A  percentage  of 
any  purchase  from  a  upromise  partner  is  deposited 
into  the  member's  Upromise  account,  from  which  it 
can  be  transferred  into  a  college-savings  plan  or 
used  to  pay  student  loans. 

The  key  to  the  program's  success  lies  in  its  ability 
to  tap  into  the  routine  spending  behavior  of  its  par¬ 
ticipants,  who  number  5.5  million  strong,  according 
to  Michael  Libenson,  the  company's  vice  president  of 
partner  services.  The  challenge  is  finding  enough 
worthy  partners  to  provide  national  coverage  in 
areas  that  customers  frequent  daily— grocers,  gas 
stations,  drugstores  and  other  retailers. 

Another  less  tangible  contributor  to  Upromise's 
success  is  the  idea  that  it  will  help  parents  put  their 
kids  through  college,  "if  you're  helping  me  save  for 
college,  l'm  going  to  buy  Coke  instead  of  Pepsi,  or 
buy  Kellogg's  instead  of  General  Mills,"  says  Liben¬ 
son.  "When  you're  just  talking  about  points,  it's 
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more  customers  are  likely  to  prize  the  soft  benefits — expedited 
check-in  and  checkout,  upgrades,  a  private  lounge  for  travelers 
and  the  like.  It  is  within  this  group  that  companies  can  build  the 
strongest  bonds. 

These  softer  items  often  don't  add  significant  incremental 
costs  to  the  program,  but  done  right  they  can  add  exponential 
amounts  of  loyalty.  "The  hard  stuff  appeals  to  the  head,"  says 
Reichheld.  "The  soft  stuff  has  to  do  with  emotion.  Customers 
want  to  know  that  you  know  who  they  are,  that  you  value  and 
listen  to  them.  That  side  of  loyalty  has  largely  been  ignored." 

As  Harrah's  was  exploring  ways  to  make  its  retail  customers 
more  profitable,  it  didn't  want  to  overlook  its  VIPs.  So  Norton 
and  his  team  created  a  separate  line  of  marketing  materials  for 
the  casino's  upper-tier  patrons.  While  the  company  didn't  make 
any  changes  to  its  VIP  services,  Norton  felt  it  was  important  to 
reinforce  the  numerous  privileges  the  company  afforded  its 
Diamond-level  members:  a  nicely  appointed  private  lounge,  a 
separate  check-in  service,  expedited  jackpot  payouts  and  first 
dibs  on  tickets  for  special  events. 

One  popular  perk  is  a  separate  line  for  the  seafood  buffet  at  the 
company's  Rio  All-Suites  Hotel  &  Casino.  "The  wait  can  be  45  min¬ 
utes  to  an  hour,"  says  Norton.  "These  gamers  don't  have  a  lot  of 
time.  So  it's  a  mutual  benefit.  They  want  to  spend  their  time  play¬ 
ing,  and  it's  in  our  best  interest  to  make  sure  that  happens." 

However,  soft  benefits  don't  carry  the  same  weight  in  all  indus¬ 
tries.  "From  our  research,  we've  found  that  the  soft  benefits  don't 
resonate  as  much  with  our  customers,"  says  Staples'  Trueblood. 
So  Staples  focuses  on  the  more  tangible  elements:  those  that  save 
customers  either  time  or  money  when  they  shop.  Benefits  for 
such  critical  office  products  as  ink  or  paper  are  effective,  as  are 
sweepstakes  featuring  gift  cards  and  offers  of  free  delivery. 

That  doesn't  mean  even  the  most  utilitarian  of  companies 
can't  work  on  the  warm  fuzzies.  Regardless  of  their  business,  all 
companies  need  to  focus  on  more  than  just  copying  the  latest 
program  iteration  from  their  competitors,  contends  Hilton's 
Burke.  "When  you  add  something  that  anyone  else  can  do,  all 
you  wind  up  doing  is  escalating  costs,"  he  says. 

One  of  the  most  effective  soft  benefits,  Burke  says,  is  pro¬ 
viding  your  best  customers  with  a  chance  to  lcvetch.  "The 
biggest  problem  is  the  one  you  don't  know  about,"  he  says. 
HHonors  management  receives  monthly  reports  from  the  com¬ 
pany's  various  customer-contact  centers,  aggregating  the  issues 
that  occur  most  frequently.  The  team  also  regularly  monitors 
the  online  chat  forums,  where  consumers  gather  to  discuss 
hotel  rewards  programs,  for  any  salient  chatter. 

"People  loyal  to  the  program  actually  have  a  higher  incidence 
of  problem  reporting,  and  they  expect  you  to  fix  it  because  they 
want  to  continue  doing  business  with  you,"  Burke  says.  "If  they 
have  a  positive  outcome  from  an  initially  negative  situation,  it's 
a  far  greater  loyalty  experience.  Once  you  have  that,  they  pay  far 
less  attention  to  competing  messages."  • 


Send  comments  about  this  story  to  cmofeedback@cxo.com. 
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The  Broadmoor  Hall 

•  Carpeted  Ballroom 

•  25'  Ceiling  Clearance 


Perfectly 

UNCONVENTIONAL. 


Opening  Fall  2005,  the  new  60,000  sq.  ft. 

Broadmoor  Hall  is  the  perfect  place  for 

your  next  tradeshow. 

•  Contract  a  future  show  by  September  2005  and 
you'll  get  this  superb  new  hall  for  the  perfect 
price:  FREE. 

•  Flexible,  pillarless,  carpeted  exhibit  space  with 
ability  to  divide  into  six  breakout  rooms. 

•  Will  accommodate  350  booths  and  the  vast 
majority  of  all  trade  shows. 

•  Increases  total  meeting  and  exhibit  space  to 
175,000  square  feet. 


The  Broadmoor  Event  Center 


For  more  information,  call  Mike  Dimond  or 
John  Washko  at  800-633-7711. 

BOOK  NOW  AT  WWW.BROADMOOR.COM. 
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At  Ford's  new  visitor 
center,  the  Legacy  Gallery 
(above)  is  the  last  stop  on 
the  Rouge  Factory  Tour.  A 
sketch  (right)  from  Ford's 
creative  partner,  BRC 
Imagination  Arts,  shows 
off  the  initial  concept. 


PHOTOS  COURTESY  OF  BRC  IMAGINATION  ARTS 


PHOTO  COURTESY  OF  FORD 


When  Ford  wanted  to 
showcase  innovations 
and  environmental 
initiatives  at  its  historic 
Rouge  Factory,  it  turned  to  experiential  marketing.  Now,  a  new 
factory  tour  and  visitor  center  are  shaking  the  dust  off  a  rust-belt  icon . 
But,  please,  no  marketing  messages  allowed!  By  Scott  Kirsner 


THE  FIRST  STEP  WAS  OWNING  UP  TO  FAILURE. 

In  1999,  the  Ford  Motor  Company  opened  a  new  visitor  center, 
called  The  Spirit  of  Ford,  across  the  street  from  the  Henry  Ford 
Museum,  one  of  the  Detroit  area's  most  popular  tourist  destina¬ 
tions.  The  Spirit  of  Ford  was  intended  to  be  part  of  the  company's 
upcoming  centennial  celebration  in  2003.  It  was  a  multimillion- 
dollar  investment  in  experiential  marketing,  a  project  designed  to 
bring  customers  closer,  literally,  to  the  Ford  brand. 

But  the  50,000-square-foot  attraction,  which  included  a 
motion  simulator,  a  gallery  of  concept  cars  and  a  film  on  Ford's 
history,  was  shuttered  in  2001,  before  it  had  been  open  two  years. 
"The  Spirit  of  Ford  didn't  work,"  confesses  Timothy  O'Brien, 
Ford's  vice  president  of  corporate  relations.  "It  was  empty  all  the 
time.  It  was  an  example  of  using  bait  that  is  attractive  to  the  fish¬ 
erman — us — rather  than  bait  that's  attractive  to  the  fish." 

Visitors  found  the  branding  messages  heavy-handed,  and  they 
stayed  away  in  droves.  Even  worse,  the  Spirit  of  Ford  offered  a 
virtual  factory  tour,  using  the  motion-simulating  theater,  with¬ 
out  letting  visitors  anywhere  near  the  sort  of  assembly  line  that 
Henry  Ford  had  invented. 

Remarkably,  after  Ford  scrapped  Spirit  and  turned  the  building 
into  a  conference  center,  the  car-malcer  didn't  abandon  experien¬ 
tial  marketing  altogether.  Later  in  2001,  Ford  decided  to  try  again. 

Ford  chairman  (and  now  CEO)  Bill  Ford  Jr.  wanted  to  build 
a  new  visitor  center  and  factory  tour  around  the  company's 


Developed  between 
1917  and  1928,  "the 
Rouge,"  as  the  factory  is 
known,  was  an  industrial 
metropolis  employing 
100,000  workers  at  its 
peak  in  the  1930s. 
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The  Rouge  tour,  billed  as 
"America's  greatest  man¬ 
ufacturing  experience," 
begins  with  short  films 
of  Ford's  history  and  of 
the  manufacturing 
process.  BRC's  sketch  of 
the  multiscreen  "immer¬ 
sive"  theater  is  above. 


Dearborn  Truck  Plant,  an  environmentally 
innovative  factory  where  the  FT50  pick-up 
would  be  assembled.  O'Brien,  who  hadn't  been 
directly  involved  with  Spirit  (previously,  he 
was  Ford's  director  of  environmental  quality), 
was  tapped  for  the  job.  He  knew  that  he  didn't 
have  any  room  for  error.  The  objective,  again, 
was  to  open  in  time  for  the  company's  centen¬ 
nial  in  2003. 

Few  companies  outside  the  retail  business 
try  to  create  a  physical  place  where  they  can 
connect  with  prospective  customers.  Even 
fewer  try  again  after  a  failed  first  attempt.  It 
helped  that  the  project  had  CEO  Ford's  com¬ 
mitted  attention.  "The  Spirit  of  Ford  was  in  the 
back  of  everybody's  minds  as  something  that 
hadn't  gone  well,"  says  O'Brien.  "But  everyone 
here,  including  Bill  Ford,  intuitively  under¬ 
stood  the  benefits  of  creating  a  place  that  peo¬ 
ple  would  want  to  visit,  and  a  place  that  they 
would  leave  with  a  positive  impression  of  Ford." 

Practitioners  of  experiential  marketing  com¬ 
municate  with  consumers  in  batches  of  dozens, 
rather  than  the  millions  who  watch  prime-time 
TV  ads.  But  what  companies  like  Ford  want  from 
it  is  the  opportunity  to  spend  more  time  com¬ 
municating  with  visitors  on  a  deeper  level. 

"What's  the  value  of  a  30-second  ad  on  TV, 
where  the  viewer  might  only  be  paying  partial 
attention?"  asks  Joseph  Pine,  a  partner  with 


the  consulting  firm  Strategic  Horizons  and 
co-author  of  the  seminal  book  on  experiential 
marketing,  The  Experience  Economy.  "Compare 
that  to  spending  90  minutes  taking  someone 
through  your  factory.  You  have  them  immersed 
in  an  environment  that  you've  created.  It's  an 
intense  experience  that  captures  virtually  all 
their  attention.  You  can't  do  that  with  televi¬ 
sion,  or  print,  or  radio  or  even  at  an  auto  show." 

Ford's  chairman  wanted  to  spotlight  the 
company's  shift  toward  greener  manufactur¬ 
ing  practices  and  its  commitment  to  keeping 
jobs  in  Detroit.  The  company  also  had  a  chance 
to  offer  the  only  automobile  factory  tour  in 
Michigan.  (In  Europe,  Volkswagen  had  seen  sur¬ 
prising  success  with  Autostadt,  a  sprawling, 
$400  million  automotive  theme  park  built 
next  to  its  main  manufacturing  facility  in 
Wolfsburg,  where  it  draws  over  a  million  peo¬ 
ple  a  year.)  So  Ford  decided  to  try  again  to 
create  an  onsite  experience  that  would  resonate 
with  consumers. 

The  Grand  Tour 

On  a  Wednesday  morning  in  late  July,  the  first 
two  buses  of  the  day  pull  up  outside  the  Ford 
Rouge  Factory  Tour  visitor  center,  disgorging 
about  75  tourists.  They  began  their  trip  at  the 
nearby  Henry  Ford  Museum,  paying  §14  for 


each  tour  ticket.  On  the  bus,  they  watched  a 
short  introductory  video  as  they  drove  past 
Ford's  proving  grounds  and  through  the  River 
Rouge  factory  complex,  the  site  of  the  visitor's 
center  and  the  Dearborn  Truck  Plant. 

Developed  between  1917  and  1928,  "the 
Rouge,"  as  it  is  known,  was  an  industrial 
metropolis,  employing  100,000  workers  at  its 
peak  in  the  1930s.  Iron  ore,  rubber  and  sand 
floated  in  on  barges  on  the  Rouge  River.  In  72 
hours,  the  materials  were  transformed  into 
cars — one  rolling  off  the  line  every  49  seconds. 
Detroit  architect  Albert  Kahn  designed  the 
buildings,  and  photographer  Charles  Sheeler 
made  the  Rouge  famous  with  a  series  of  iconic 
black-and-white  images  of  enormous  stamping 
machines,  power  plants  and  smoke  stacks. 

Driving  down  the  prosaically  named  Road  4, 
which  cuts  the  Rouge  site  in  half,  the  visitors 
passed  the  steel  plant,  the  factory  where  the 
Thunderbird  and  Mustang  were  first  built,  and 
underneath  the  rust-red  bridge  where,  in  1937, 
union  organizers  fought  with  thugs  hired  by 
Henry  Ford  in  the  "Battle  of  the  Overpass." 
Approaching  the  visitor  center,  the  bus  passed 
a  specially  engineered  drainage  culvert,  planted 
with  native  vegetation  intended  to  absorb  and 
filter  some  of  the  site's  stormwater.  Out  in  front 
of  the  visitor  center,  the  tourists  can  observe 
a  grove  of  crab  apple  trees  and  a  set  of  solar 
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thermal  panels  that  heat  water 
for  the  center.  Both  of  these  fea¬ 
tures  are  intended  to  communicate 
Ford's  newfound  environmental 
sensitivity.  (If  Ford  had  originally 
turned  parts  of  the  site  into  a  con¬ 
taminated  brownfield,  Ford  could 
now  experiment  here  with  phy¬ 
toremediation — using  plants  and 
microbes  to  cleanse  the  soil.) 

Inside  the  visitor  center,  a  tour 
guide  (some  are  Ford  retirees) 
greets  the  group  using  a  hand-held 
CB-style  microphone:  "Welcome  to 
the  Ford  Rouge  Factory  Tour, 

America's  greatest  manufacturing 
experience."  The  visitors  are  shown 
a  short  film  on  Ford's  history,  cov¬ 
ering  such  landmark  moments  as 
the  creation,  in  1896,  of  the  first 
Ford  vehicle  in  a  shed  behind  Henry  Ford's 
home;  the  invention  of  the  assembly  line;  Ford's 
decision  to  try  to  increase  productivity  by  dou¬ 
bling  workers'  wages  and  reducing  the  length 
of  the  workday;  the  construction  of  the  Rouge 
plant,  and  the  original  tours  there;  the  bloody 
battles  between  union  organizers  and  Henry 
Ford's  enforcers;  and  the  rise  of  Japanese 
imports  in  the  1970s. 

In  a  second  theater,  visitors  sit  on  short, 
rotating  stools  to  see  a  film  called  "The  Art  of 
Manufacturing."  They're  surrounded  by  seven 
screens  showing  steps  of  the  manufacturing 
process  that  are  too  hazardous  to  be  part  of  the 
tour — molten  steel  is  poured,  and  robots  spray 
truck  bodies  with  paint  (here,  a  synchronized 
light  mist  of  water  falls  over  the  audience). 

Next,  visitors  board  an  elevator  to  an  indoor 
observation  deck,  80  feet  above  the  ground. 
From  the  deck  they  can  see  most  of  the  Rouge, 
but  the  main  focus  is  the  500,000-square-foot 
roof  of  the  Dearborn  Truck  Plant  next  door. 
It's  the  world's  largest  "living  roof,"  covered 
with  sedum — low-maintenance  vegetation 
that  helps  insulate  the  building  and  absorb  rain¬ 
water.  Skylights  that  look  like  short,  angular 
chimneys  funnel  natural  light  into  the  factory, 
reducing  electrical  demand. 

Displays  around  the  observation  deck  call 
attention  to  other  elements  of  Ford's  "sustain¬ 
ability  "strategy,  including  a  system  in  thepaint 
shop  that  extracts  hydrogen  from  the  hydrocar¬ 
bons  in  paint  fumes  and  channels  it  into  a  fuel 


cell  to  create  electricity. 

Visitors  then  descend  to  the  second  floor  and 
cross  a  sky  bridge  into  the  Dearborn  T ruck  Plant. 
They  circumnavigate  the  perimeter  of  the  plant 
on  an  elevated  catwalk,  moving  at  their  own 
speed.  This  part  of  the  tour  is  unguided,  though 
there  are  interactive  kiosks  that  use  video  clips 
to  drill  down  into  certain  steps  of  the  manufac¬ 
turing  process.  There's  no  barrier  between  visi¬ 
tors  and  the  workers  below,  save  for  a  waist-high 
safety  rail.  F-150s  travel  through  the  plant  on 
moving  orange  platforms,  called  "skillets," 
which  raise  or  lower  vehicles  for  different  stages 
of  assembly.  Visitors  can  watch  while  steering 
wheels  and  side  mirrors  are  installed  and  the 
truck  bed  is  joined  to  the  cab.  It's  hard  to  miss 
how  clean,  bright  and  quiet  the  interior  of  the 
plant  is,  compared  to  one's  mental  image  of  a 
truck  factory — and  that's  a  key  part  of  the  expe¬ 
rience.  At  the  back  of  the  plant,  visitors  can 
observe  the  area  where  finished  trucks  are  casu¬ 
ally  inspected,  filled  with  gas,  oil  and  other  flu¬ 
ids,  and  started  up  for  the  first  time. 

Once  finished  with  the  walking  tour  (one- 
third  of  a  mile),  visitors  wind  up  back  in  the  vis¬ 
itor  center  building,  at  a  large,  open  area  called 
the  Legacy  Gallery.  Among  the  cars  displayed 
there  are  a  1929  black  Model  A,  a  white  1965 
Mustang  convertible,  an  aquamarine  1956 
Thunderbird  and  a  banana  yellow  FT50. 

"They're  all  vehicles  that  were  manufactured 
at  the  Rouge,"  says  Bob  Rogers,  chairman  of 
BRC  Imagination  Arts,  the  design  and  produc¬ 


tion  firm  hired  by  Ford  to  create  the  factory 
tour.  "They  tell  you  that  you  are  on  sacred 
ground — a  place  that  has  really  made  American 
history.  It's  the  payoff  moment  for  your visit  to 
the  Rouge." 

There  is  also  a  sampling  of  historical  docu¬ 
ments  on  display,  such  as  a  letter  written  to 
Henry  Ford  in  1934  by  famed  bank  robber  Clyde 
Barrow.  "While  I  still  have  got  breath  in  my 
lungs,  I  will  tell  you  what  a  dandy  car  you 
make,"  Barrow  wrote.  "I  have  drove  Fords 
exclusively  when  I  could  get  away  with  one." 

The  visitor  center  opened  briefly  last  year  for 
Ford's  centennial,  offering  tours  to  dignitaries 
and  journalists.  The  officialgrand  opening  was 
held  this  May.  O'Brien  expects  the  tour  to 
attract  between  250,000  and  300,000  people  a 
year.  No  other  Detroit  carmaker  offers  public 
factory  tours. 

Ford  offered  its  last  public  tour  of  the  Rouge 
in  1980,  when,  says  O'Brien,  "It  was  one  of  those 
difficult  times  in  the  industry.  I  believe  it  was  a 
financial  decision  that  [tours  were]  a  luxury  we 
couldn't  afford  at  the  time."  ( Despite  the  admis¬ 
sion  price,  O'Brien  doesn't  expect  the  new  tour 
to  be  a  money-maker,  either.) 

It's  surprising  that  the  tours  made  a  come¬ 
back — and  not  just  because  of  the  failure  of  the 
Spirit  of  Ford.  The  new  visitor  center,  says 
O'Brien,  "got  approved  during  a  two-year 
period  when  we  were  dealing  with  the  Fire¬ 
stone  recall,  and  our  company  lost  S5.5  billion." 
There  was  also  a  power  plant  explosion  at  the 
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Ford  project  leader  Tim 
O'Brien  (below)  with  a 
tray  of  sedum,  the  vegeta¬ 
tion  used  on  the  truck- 
factory  roof  (left).  A  main 
theme  of  the  tour  is 
Ford's  newfound  environ¬ 
mental  sensitivity. 
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Rouge  in  1999  that  killed  six  workers. 

But  beginning  in  1 999,  Bill  Ford  began  deliv¬ 
ering  speeches  that  declared  his  intention 
to  transform  the  Rouge  from  an  icon  of  20th 
century  mass  production  into  an  icon  of  21st 
century  sustainable  manufacturing.  The  com¬ 
pany  had  committed  up  to  $2  billion  to  a  multi¬ 
year  renovation  of  the  Rouge.  "Just  like  his 
great-grandfather,  [Bill  Ford]  wanted  the  Rouge 
to  be  a  place  where  people  came  to  study  what 
it  meant  to  be  a  manufacturing  leader,"  says 
O'Brien.  "It  seemed  logical  that  we  needed  to 
build  a  place  for  people  to  come." 

Time  to  Market 

The  project  moved  quickly,  with  initial  brain¬ 
storming  sessions  held  in  late  2001,  and  budget 
approval  in  2002.  O'Brien  says  the  swiftness 


eliminated  unnecessary  reviews  and  supervi¬ 
sory  layers,  and  led  them  to  a  better  result.  "If 
we'd  taken  longer,  it  wouldn't  have  been  as 
good,"  he  says.  "When  we  were  recording  the 
soundtrack  for  one  of  the  films  with  the  Detroit 
Symphony  Orchestra,  the  composer  came  up  to 
me  and  said, '  Thanks  for  not  screwing  up  my 
music/ 1  said, '  Don't  thank  us  too  much.  It  was 
only  a  lack  of  time  and  opportunity.'" 

With  the  Spirit  of  Ford,  the  company  had 
decided  to  build  and  operate  the  attraction  on 
its  own.  As  a  result,  it  got  deeply  involved  in  the 
creative  process.  'We  hired  [the  creative  agency] 
and  we  directed  them,  and  they  gave  us  what 
we  asked  for,"  O'Brien  says  ruefully.  With  the 
Rouge  Factory  Tour,  O'Brien  decided  to  bring 
in  the  Henry  Ford  Museum  as  a  partner. 
(Though  the  museum  was  founded  by  Henry 
Ford  in  1929,  it's  a  separate  nonprofit  educa¬ 
tional  institution  that  isn't  affiliated  with  the 
Ford  Motor  Company.)  An  executive  there, 
Scott  Mallwitz,  would  oversee  the  project's 
creative  elements  and  ensure  that  history  was 
presented  accurately;  and  the  museum  would 
operate  the  tour  under  contract  to  Ford.  (Mall¬ 
witz  knows  a  little  something  about  experien¬ 
tial  marketing;  before  coming  to  the  Henry  Ford 
Museum,  he'd  been  the  design  director  for  the 
Lego  Group's  theme  parks.) 

That  partnership  forced  Ford  to 
tamp  down  any  overt  sales  and  mar¬ 
keting  messages  it  might  have  been 
tempted  to  weave  into  the  tour.  'We're 
a  nonprofit  entity,  and  we  were  code¬ 
veloping  this  facility  with  Ford,"  says 
Mallwitz,  director  of  design 
experience  at  the  Ford  Museum.  'We 
took  the  position  that  no  one  will  mis¬ 
take  where  they  are,  so  why  do  you 
have  to  beat  them  on  the  head  with 
the  Ford  logo?" 

The  Ford  Museum  hired  BRC 
Imagination  Arts,  which  was  already 
developing  a  master  plan  for  the 
museum.  BRC's  past  work  in  the  auto 
industry  included  a  visitor  center  for 
Volkswagen  in  Germany  (separate 
from  the  Autostadt  park)  and  parts  of 
the  General  Motors  pavilion  at  Epcot 
Center  in  Orlando. 

"They  needed  to  have  it  open  in 
less  than  two  years,  and  the  normal 
lifecycle  for  this  sort  of  project  is 


three  to  four  years,"  says  Rogers.  He  and  O'Brien 
discussed  the  somewhat  intangible  business 
benefits  of  offering  a  factory  tour.  "You  can 
do  all  the  advertising  you  want  on  the  Super 
Bowl,"  Rogers  says.  "But  if  you  can  have  a  posi¬ 
tive  encounter  in  the  home  of  a  brand,  and 
they're  enjoying  your  hospitality,  and  they've 
made  a  connection  with  one  of  your  employees, 
there's  just  no  substitute." 

There  were  intense  debates  about  many 
details,  but  Rogers  says  most  were  resolved 
quickly.  He  emphasized  that  in  the  history  film, 
it  would  be  important  to  present  not  just  the 
triumphant  moments  in  Ford's  history,  but  the 
darker  moments  as  well.  "They  don't  normally 
go  back  into  their  history  and  bring  out  the 
skeletons  in  their  closet,"  Rogers  says.  The  film 
shows  a  union  organizer  who  has  been  brutally 
beaten,  and  clearly  states  that  those  responsi¬ 
ble  were  operating  under  directions  from 
Henry  Ford. 

"There's  a  moment 
there  where  a  side  of 
you  says,  'Do  we  really 
have  to  talk  about 
that?"'  says  O'Brien. 

"But  that  is  part  of  the 
Rouge's  85-year  his¬ 
tory.  And  at  the  end  of 


Besides  vegetation, 
the  "living  roof" of 
the  Dearborn  Truck 
Plant  has  skylights 
that  carry  natural 
light  down  to  the 
factory  floor. 
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the  day,  you  come  out  of  there  with  a  sense 
that  this  has  always  been  a  pretty  special 
place,  though  it  has  had  its  high  points  and  its 
lowpoints." 

The  union  representatives  who  partici¬ 
pated  on  the  project  team  were  unsure 
whether  their  co workers  would  enjoy  being 
observed  from  above.  "That  was  initially  land 
of  a  negative,"  Rogers  says.  "They  didn't  feel 
good  about  somebody  watching  over  their 
shoulder."  Eventually,  the  union  reps  were 
persuaded  that  visitors  would  essentially  be 
"paying  to  watch  them  perform  their  art," 
Rogers  says,  "and  it  has  had  a  really  amazing 
effect  on  esprit  de  corps." 

O'Brien  wanted  to  emphasize  the  innova¬ 
tive  steps  the  company  was  taking  to  lessen 
the  environmental  impact  of  its  manufactur¬ 
ing  activities.  Wouldn't  visitors  want  to  know 
that  the  fences  around  the  property  were 
made  from  recycled  paint  sludge,  or  that  the 
canopy  over  the  entrance  to  the  visitor  center 
was  actually  a  power-generating  solar  cell? 

"BRC  said,  'You  can't  tell  people  the  mes¬ 
sage  you  want  them  to  hear,'"  O'Brien  says. 
"I  would've  spent  another  15  minutes  telling 
you  about  the  fuel  cell  in  the  paint  shop — and 
you  would've  been  in  a  coma.  We  had  to  let  the 
creative  people  do  their  thing." 

The  biggest  battle,  from  Rogers'  perspec¬ 
tive,  involved  convincing  Ford  that  it  should 


You  can  do  all  the  advertising 
you  want  on  the  Super  Bowl. 

But  if  you  can  have  a  positive 
encounter  in  the  home  of  a  brand, 
there’s  just  no  substitute. 

. BOB  ROGERS,  chairman  of  brc  imagination  arts 


build  the  80-foot  observa¬ 
tion  deck  so  that  visitors 
could  get  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  living  roof  and  its  layer  of 
vegetation.  Other  solutions 
were  suggested,  such  as  a  live 
video  feed,  or  installing  a 
sample  patch  of  sedum  some¬ 
where  down  in  the  visitor 
center.  'We  coined  the  phrase, '  The  proof  is  in 
the  roof/"  Rogers  says.  "You  either  show  them 
that  it's  a  green  roof  and  let  them  really  see  it 
themselves,  or  it  is  an  empty  claim."  Since 
showcasing  the  Rouge — and  the  company's 
new  commitment  to  environmental  sustain¬ 
ability — was  near  the  top  of  Bill  Ford's  prior¬ 
ity  list,  finding  the  money  wasn't  hard. 


Mileage  Numbers? 

Now  that  the  factory  tour  is  open,  O'Brien 
and  others  at  Ford  wonder  whether  they 
aren't  losing  an  opportunity  to  communicate 
with  visitors  who  want  to  learn  more  about 
Ford's  products.  But  it's  a  delicate  balance, 
and  the  executives  are  wary  of  introducing 
the  kind  of  "world's  fair  style"  salesmanship 
that  doomed  the  Spirit  of  Ford.  One  idea  is  to 
offer  a  simple  rack  of  brochures  about  current 
Ford  products,  or  a  kiosk  where  visitors  could 
print  out  their  own  information  about  Ford 
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straight  from  the  source  Bring  customers 
closer  to  your  company  with  experiential  marketing. 
Bob  Rogers,  chairman  of  BRC  Imagination  Arts,  did  it 
for  Ford.  He  can  help  your  company  too.  Go  to 
www.cmomagazine.  com/printlinks  to  send  him 
your  questions. 


cars  and  trucks. 

"This  isn't  meant  to  be  a  dealership,"  O'Brien 
says.  "We  have  to  figure  out  how  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  sales  and  marketing  without  undermin¬ 
ing  what  we've  created." 

How  will  Ford  know  it  has  succeeded  with 
the  Rouge  Factory  Tour  where  it  failed  with 
its  earlier  foray  into  experiential  marketing? 
Paid  attendance  is  one  metric,  and  O'Brien 
believes  that  the  new  visitor  center  will  have 
no  trouble  on  that  count.  During  the  summer, 
tours  were  often  sold  out;  92  percent  of  visitors 
say  the  factory  tour  met  or  exceeded  their 
expectations. 

But  Pine  says  that  Ford  "also  ought  to  be 
tracldng  other  factors,  like  the  memorability 
of  the  experience,  versus  normal  recall  for 
advertising.  What's  the  half-life?  What's  the 
point  at  which  half  of  the  people  no  longer  talk 
about  the  experience?" 

Pine  concedes,  though,  that  it  would  be 
tough  to  gauge  whether  a  visit  to  the  Rouge 
influenced  a  visitor's  next  purchase  decision — 
at  least  not  without  referring  visitors  who  are 
currently  in  the  market  for  a  new  vehicle  to 
their  local  dealers,  then  tracking  what  they 
eventually  bought.  And  that's  something  that 
probably  crosses  the  line  into  overt  salesman¬ 
ship,  which  the  Rouge  tour's  affiliation  with 
the  Henry  Ford  Museum  plainly  limits. 

For  his  part,  O'Brien  says,  "I  didn't  have  to 
quantify  the  business  benefits  of  doing  this. 
People  recognize  that  there  are  soft  benefits. 
This  was  just  something  that  felt  like  the  right 
thing  to  do.  We're  proud  of  our  history  and  our 
sense  of  the  future,  and  we  wanted  to  tell  our 
story  to  people."  • 


Scott  Kirsner  is  a  freelance  writer  based  in  Boston.  Send 
comments  on  this  story  to  cmofeedback@cxo.com. 
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DMA  membership  delivers  that,  and  much  more! 


The  DMA  —  Helping  Direct  and  Interactive  Marketers  Succeed! 
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Call  The  DMA  Membership  Department  at  2 1 2.768.7277  ext.  1 1 55, 
i  m  i  I  or  visit  www.the-dma.org/membership 

*Free  DMA  Value  Book  of  free  and  discounted  marketing  services 
MBlII  when  you  join  the  Direct  Marketing  Association. 
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Ayear  into  the  Do  Not  Call  era,  telemarketers  have  yet  to  find  the 
right  combination  of  services  to  regain  lost  revenues.  Here's  a  tip: 
It's  better  to  ask  permission  than  forgiveness. 

By  David  C.  Churbuck 


Few  people  shed  a  tear  when  the  phones  of  America 
stopped  ringing  during  the  dinner  hour,  silenced  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  Do  Not  Call  Registry. 
The  telemarketing  industry  cried  foul,  arguing  for  its 
constitutional  rights  to  free  speech  and  predicting 
massive  layoffs  and  disruptions  for  industries  that  relied 
on  cold-call  marketing  to  find  customers. 
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Since  the  historic  registry  first  took  effect 
one  year  ago,  U.S.  consumers  have  listed  more 
than  63  million  residential  and  mobile  phone 
numbers  on  the  database.  The  FTC  has  reported 
about  half  a  million  consumer  complaints  since 
the  registry  went  live.  In  August,  federal  prose¬ 
cutors  filed  the  first  civil  suit  related  to  registry 
violations,  against  a  Las  Vegas  company  the  FTC 
alleges  made  more  than  300,000  calls  to  con¬ 
sumers  on  the  list.  Last  month,  Primus  Telecom¬ 
munications  agreed  to  pay  a  $400,000  fine  as 
part  of  an  agreement  with  the  Federal  Commu¬ 
nications  Commission  related  to  compliance 
with  the  registry. 

"We're  sending  a  message  today,"  FCC  Chair¬ 
man  Michael  Powell  said  in  a  statement 
announcing  Primus's  "voluntary  contribution" 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  "The  commission  will 
continue  to  take  strong  enforcement  action 
to  protect  the  rights  of  consumers."  Powell 
added  that  noncompliant  telemarketers  are 
the  FCC's  "top  consumer  protection  enforce¬ 
ment  priority." 

The  impact  on  the  telemarketing  industry 
has  been  profound.  MCI  and  DialAmerica  have 
announced  layoffs  and  call  center  closures, 
attributing  the  contraction  to  the  rapidly 
expanding  registry.  While  the  hard  numbers  for 
the  overall  industry  aren't  in  yet,  it's  safe  to  say 


that  the  DNC  Registry  has  cost  telemarketers 
billions  of  dollars  in  potential  revenue. 

'What  we're  hearing  in  conversations  with 
our  members  is  that  the  size  of  the  call  lists — the 
database  of  numbers  they  can  call — is  down 
anywhere  from  20  to  50  percent  for  the  higher 
volume  callers,"  says  Jordan  Cohen,  manager  of 
public  policy  for  the  Direct  Marketing  Associa¬ 
tion  (DMA).  With  $103  billion  in  revenues  in 
the  12  months  before  the  registry  went  into 
effect,  such  a  drop-off  translates  to  a  cool  $20  bil¬ 
lion— $50  billion  in  lost  potential  sales. 

No  one  but  the  telemarketers  themselves 
seems  to  be  put  offby  the  chill  that  has  enveloped 
the  cold  call.  Ninety-two  percent  of  respondents 
to  a  recent  Customer  Care  Alliance  survey  view 
telemarketing  calls  as  a  negative  event — an  inva¬ 
sion  of  privacy,  a  nuisance  or  fraud.  The  results 
clearly  indicate  "a  continuing  halo  of  negativity 
around  telemarketing,"  says  Scott  Broetzmann, 
president  of  Customer  Care  Measurement  &  Con¬ 
sulting,  a  consultancy  that  is  a  founding  member 
of  the  Customer  Care  Alliance. 

Seth  Godin,  author  of  the  recently  published 
Free  Prize  Inside,  puts  it  more  bluntly.  "Good  rid¬ 
dance  to  people  using  the  phone  to  spam  us  in 
mindless,  selfish  ways,"  he  says. 

The  broad  embrace  of  the  DNC  Registry,  in 
fact,  underscores  an  issue  much  broader  than 
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an  end  to  unwanted  marketing  calls:  con¬ 
sumers'  overwhelming  rejection  of  intrusive 
marketing  techniques.  With  the  rise  in  popu¬ 
larity  of  T ivo,  pop-up  blockers,  spam  filters  and 
even  pre-DNC  call-blocking  technology,  the 
customer  is  sending  a  clear  message  to  mar¬ 
keters:  "Talk  to  me  on  my  terms,  when  I  want  to 
talk.  Otherwise,  leave  me  alone." 

The  immediate  dilemma  for  telemarketers 
in  the  face  of  this  historic  shift  is  replacing  the 
revenue  from  a  once  lucrative  channel.  The 
DMA  recently  ranked  telemarketing  as  the 
second  most  effective  medium  for  delivering 
revenue  per  contact  (after  dimensional  mailings 
such  as  boxes  or  envelopes,  typically  with  sam¬ 
ples  inside),  with  the  highest  response  rate  of 
any  channel,  at  5.73  percent. 

Most  experts  believe  the  phone  can  and  will 
continue  to  play  a  vital  marketing  role  as  both 
a  selling  tool  and  as  a  way  to  build  customer 
loyalty.  The  new  model,  however,  won't  look 
anything  like  the  pre-DNC  world,  where  call 
centers  would  use  predictive  dialers  to  blindly 
and  mindlessly  churn  through  an  exchange's 
worth  of  phone  numbers. 

What,  then,  will  the  post-DNC  era  of  tele¬ 
marketing  really  look  like?  Companies  and 
service  providers  alike  are  exploring  a  range  of 
options,  using  different  media  but  centered  on 
a  common  theme:  getting  the  customer's  per¬ 
mission  to  be  pitched. 

A  Captive 
Audience 

Many  phone-based  marketers  are  filling  the 
post-DNC  void  by  experimenting  with  ways  to 
use  inbound  calls — those  placed  by  cus¬ 
tomers — as  a  platform  to  pitch  new  products 
and  opportunities.  Financial  institutions  are 
among  the  many  companies  pioneering  this 
method.  A  customer  calling  to  activate  her 
credit  card,  for  instance,  is  now  often  subject  to 
a  series  of  "Have  you  considered..."  questions, 
with  prompts  to  learn  more  about  a  new  prod¬ 
uct  or  service — mortgage  refinancing,  theft  pro¬ 
tection  and  the  like. 

The  consumer  is  essentially  captive  to  the 
pitch,  unable  to  terminate  it  until  the  auto¬ 
mated  voice-response  system  or  customer  rep- 
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DO  NOT  CALL  has  not  put  a  fork  in  all 
telemarketing  activities. 

Still  permitted  are  calls  by  nonprofits, 
political  fundraisers,  pollsters  and 
companies  that  have  a  preexisting 
business  relationship  with  a  consumer. 

In  addition,  companies  may  call  consumers 
who  make  an  inquiry  for  up  to  three  months 
after  receiving  the  inquiry. 

Some  marketers,  however,  realize  that 
despite  these  permissions,  it's  best  to  avoid 
any  cold  calls.  The  reason:  Once  they've  reg¬ 
istered  their  phone  numbers  with  the  DNC 
Registry,  many  consumers  expect  that  all 
calls  will  cease  and  believe  any  that  do  get 
through  are  illegal. 

"Most  people  [who  still  receive  calls  from 
telemarketers]  don't  understand  the  call  is 
permitted,"  says  Joel  Linchitz, 
president  and  founder  of  Phone  for 
Success,  a  New  York-based  consultancy  and 
teleservices  training  firm.  "As  a  result,  many 
of  my  banking  and  mortgage  clients  have 
decided  not  to  call  [people  on]  the  list, 
and  many  more  companies  are  moving  in 
that  direction." 


resentative  announces  the  card  has  been  veri¬ 
fied.  While  effective,  such  pitches  could  build 
ill-will,  as  customers  may  feel  they  are  being 
held  hostage  to  hear  a  sales  pitch. 

Inbound  requests  are  not  restricted  to  the 
telephone.  Similar  cross-selling  or  up-selling 
opportunities  are  presented  online.  Internet 
chat  has  become  a  standard  button  on  many 


While  marketers  initially  thought  they 
could  take  advantage  of  the  preexisting 
relationship  loophole,  Linchitz  says,  "it  is 
turning  out  to  create  more  dissension  than 
it  is  worth." 

Focusing  on  consumers  who  have  yet  to 
sign  up  for  the  DNC  Registry  is  also  not  the 
answer.  Many  of  those  consumers,  incensed 
by  the  additional  volume  of  calls  they  are 
receiving,  are  being  driven  to  the  list  in  des¬ 
peration,  says  Jon  Hamilton,  a  telemarketing 
consultant  at  JHA Telemanagement  and 
cofounder  of  Authtel  Permission  Solutions. 

Sign-ups  to  the  registry,  according  to  the 
FTC,  have  leveled  off  after  a  period  of  intense 
initial  public  interest  during  the  summer  of 
2003,  when  the  registry  first  was 
announced.  Still,  as  of  this  August,  between 
100,000  and  200,000  numbers  were  being 
added  to  the  list  every  week. 

"Before  long,  the  Do  Not  Call  list  will  be  a 
more  complete  list  of  Americans  than  the 
census,"  Hamilton  says.  "It  is  going  to  make 
telemarketing  something  students  will  read 
about  in  their  history  books." 


websites,  offering  live  interaction  with  cus¬ 
tomer  reps  or  technical  support  personnel.  That 
type  of  interplay,  while  typically  designed  to 
solve  problems  or  provide  more  information, 
can  present  an  opportunity  for  a  skilled  staffer 
to  recommend  alternative  products  and  serv¬ 
ices  other  than  the  one  about  which  the  con¬ 
sumer  initiated  the  chat. 


The  challenge  for  marketers  is  finding 
the  right  personnel  for  online  chat,  says 
Louis  Mastria,  the  DMA's  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  and  international  affairs.  Existing 
telemarketing  staff  may  lack  the  skills 
required  for  online  chatting.  And  out¬ 
sourcing  technical  chat  to  a  third  party  is 
a  far  cry  from  expecting  an  offshore  call 
center  operator  to  follow  a  script,  since 
expertise  in  the  specific  product  is 
required.  For  many  outsourcing  shops, 
that's  a  tall  order. 

One  caution,  however.  When  pitching 
a  customer  who  calls  or  logs  in  with  a  prob¬ 
lem,  remember  the  golden  rule  of  cus¬ 
tomer  service:  Don't  try  to  sell  unless  you 
solve  the  customer's  problem  first.  "If  you 
can't  solve  the  problem,  but  take  the 
opportunity  to  sell  anyway,  the  customer 
won't  be  interested  in  buying  from  you," 
says  Broetzmann.  What's  worse,  you  may 
lose  an  existing  customer. 

Other  companies  have  blurred  the 
Do  Not  Call  lines  by  transferring  an 
inbound  caller  to  a  sales  agent  after  the 
service  call  is  completed. 

"Some  operators  will  ask  callers,  'Can 
we  transfer  you  now  to  somebody  who 
will  tell  you  about  one  of  our  products?' 
Sometimes  they  simply  transfer  the 
customer  to  another  agent,  who  immedi¬ 
ately  launches  into  a  sales  pitch,"  says  Jon 
Hamilton,  a  telecommunications  con¬ 
sultant  and  cofounder  of  Authtel  Permis¬ 
sion  Solutions,  a  provider  of  marketing 
compliance  services. 

"The  FTC  sees  that  practice  as  no  differ¬ 
ent  than  placing  an  outbound  call,  and 
sooner  or  later  someone  will  get  a  fine  for 
doing  it,"  Hamilton  adds. 

Abetter  approach  than  using  inbound 
calls  as  a  selling  tool,  according  to  Godin, 
is  to  establish  a  reward  system  that  auto¬ 
matically  lowers  the  customer's  interest 
rate,  grants  them  a  discount  coupon  or 
even  migrates  them  to  a  better  service 
package  altogether.  That  particular  type  of  tac¬ 
tic,  Godin  believes,  isguaranteed  to  build  better 
customer  loyalty. 

"If  your  mortgage  company  called  you  to  say 
that  interest  rates  are  down  and  that  you've 
been  automatically  refinanced  at  a  lower  rate," 
Godin  explains,  "you're  definitely  going  to  be  a 
happy  customer." 


-DC. 
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The  message  from  customers  is  clear  "Talkto  me  on  my  terms, 

when  I  want  to  talk  Otherwise,  leave  me  alone." 


Paying 
to  Play 

Such  a  strategy  may  keep  existing  customers 
satisfied,  but  how  can  a  marketer  entice  new 
prospects  to  listen  to  a  pitch  and  consider  an 
offer?  Increasingly,  telemarketers  displaced  by 
Do  Not  Call  are  working  with  service  providers 
to  pay  consumers — through  giveaways,  cou¬ 
pons,  discounts  or  other  incentives — to  listen 
to  their  sales  pitches. 

"The  Do  Not  Call  Registry  is  great  news  for 
real  marketers,"  says  Godin,  "who  now  have  the 
opportunity  to  build  a  true  permission  asset  and 
identify  people  who  actually  look  forward  to 
hearing  from  you  on  the  phone." 

Reaching  these  customers  is  done  through 
several  avenues:  direct  mail,  the  Internet,  even 
kiosks  placed  in  shopping  malls.  A  handful  of 


E-MAIL  MARKETING: 


entrepreneurs  are  exploring  new  ways  to  tap 
into  this  medium.  Authtel,  which  opened  its 
doors  in  April,  is  creating  a  database  system  for 
consumers  to  grant  permission  to  be  called  by 
specific  companies.  Utilizing  direct  mail  and  the 
Internet  to  recruit  consumers,  Authtel  uses  an 
electronic  "signature"  to  verify7  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  has  granted  permission  to  be  called.  (The 
resulting  list  cannot  be  marketed.) 

Hamilton  says  consumers  will  be  induced  to 
accept  calls  through  the  gift  of  a  "CD  or  some¬ 
thing  free  to  get  them  into  the  conversation. 
We'll  ask  them,  point  blank,  if  it  would  be  OK  if 
we  called  no  more  than  twice  a  year  to  see  if  we 
can  save  them  money  on  their  auto  insurance. 
We  believe  having  their  permission  beforehand 
will  make  them  far  more  receptive  to  the  call 
and  likely  to  buy." 

Not  all  consumers,  of  course,  are  willing  to 
subject  themselves  to  sales  pitches,  regardless 
of  the  incentives.  The  DMA's  Mastria  sees  con¬ 


sumers  falling  into  three  distinct  camps. 

"At  one  end  are  folks  who,  if  you  offered 
them  a  million  dollars  to  answer  the  phone, 
wouldn't  do  so  because  they  are  principled  non¬ 
buyers,"  he  says.  "At  the  other  extreme  are 
those  willing  to  take  any  call  in  the  hope  that 
they  will  get  some  value." 

The  key  for  telemarketers,  Mastria  says,  lies 
in  the  vast,  undecided  middle.  "Catch  them 
at  the  right  time  and  they  might  buy.  Catch 
them  at  the  wrong  time  and  they  won't.  It  is  the 
industry's  job  to  adhere  to  consumer  prefer¬ 
ences,  make  sure  we  follow  the  law  and  hope 
that  the  group  in  the  middle  will  continue 
to  be  there." 


The  E-Mail 
Advantage 

Because  these  phone-based  strategies  won't 
come  close  to  recouping  all  pre-DNC  telemar¬ 
keting  revenue,  many  companies  are  turning 
with  greater  frequency  to  e-mail  marketing, 
primarily  in  the  form  of  opt-in  e-mail  newslet¬ 
ters.  Jupiter  Research  predicts  that  e-mail  mar¬ 
keting  spending  will  grow  from  52.1  billion  in 
2003  to  56.1  billion  in  2008,  a  compound  annual 
rate  of  24  percent. 

With  the  rise  in  spending,  however,  comes 
an  increase  in  clutter:  Jupiter  predicts  that  the 
average  online  consumer  will  receive  a  whop¬ 
ping  6,395  unwanted  e-mails  in  2008 — up  from 
3,920  last  year.  While  the  bulk  of  these  un¬ 
wanted  messages  are  spam,  the  volume  of  spon¬ 
sored  e-mail  messages  is  expected  to  grow  at  a 
much  faster  rate  than  total  message  volume. 

These  projections,  Jupiter  concludes,  mean 
that  online  retailers  will  need  to  manage  their 
subscribed  mail  lists  carefully  to  ensure  that 
customers  receive  the  timeliest  and  most  rele¬ 
vant  information  regarding  sales  and  "pre¬ 
ferred  customer"  offers.  Godin,  for  one,  sees  the 
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*The  amount  of  revenue  recouped  for  every  dollar  spent  on  advertising  for  each 
medium. 
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FOR  MANY  OF  THE  PROVIDERS  that  serve  the  telemarketing 
industry,  the  closing  of  one  door— the  consumer  cold  call — 
has  opened  up  another  into  the  business-to-business  world. 

Given  that  the  DNC  Registry  does  not  apply  to  business  lines, 
B2B  telemarketing  is  ripe  for  innovative  service  providers.  While 
salespeople  and  marketing  departments  have  long  relied  on  the 
telephone  to  prequalify  prospects  before  actually  knocking  on 
their  doors,  B2B  telemarketing  requires  a  good  deal  of  prospecting 
to  identify  appropriate  targets  within  the  corporate  walls. 

"With  the  right  database  and  list,  it's  possible  to  identify  the 
right  person  within  a  company,  but  it  is  hard  to  get  through  unless 
you  know  the  exact  extension,"  says  Joel  Linchitz,  president  and 
founder  of  Phone  for  Success,  a  provider  of  telemarketing  con¬ 
sulting  and  training  services.  While  the  company's  business-to- 
consumer  work  took  a  hit  from  the  DNC  Registry,  Linchitz  says  the 
increase  in  B2B  activity— ranging  from  simple  office  supplies  to 
million-dollar  capital  expenditures— has  more  than  made  up  for 
the  decline. 

Making  hay  in  the  B2B  space  requires  a  higher  level  of  expertise 
than  telemarketing  to  individual  households,  Linchitz  says. 
"Service  bureaus  have  jumped  onto  the  B2B  bandwagon,  but  suc¬ 
cess  depends  on  using  a  higher-level  person  on  the  phone  because 
they  need  to  be  able  to  converse  without  a  word-for-word  script," 
he  says. 

Daniel  McDade,  CEO  of  marketing  company  PointClear,  agrees. 
"The  bane  of  business-to-business  telemarketing  is  the  use  of 


90-second  scripts  read  by  twentysomethings,"  he  says.  "We  spend 
a  great  deal  of  time  determining  what  should  be  said,  and  how  it 
should  be  said." 

The  principles  of  giving  consumers  some  value  for  their  time  and 
getting  their  permission  to  speak  with  them  holds  true  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  market  as  much  as  it  does  with  consumers,  McDade  says. 

Interactive  marketing,  which  helps  a  company  build  a  list  of 
contacts  in  exchange  for  white  papers  or  research,  works  well  in 
compiling  fruitful  contacts.  McDade  is  also  a  proponent  of  the 
"webinar":  an  online  presentation  channel  that  companies  can  use 
to  build  relationships  with  potential  customers  and  to  determine 
their  level  of  qualification  in  making  purchase  decisions. 

An  example  of  PointClear's  service  is  its  "call  down"  strategy. 
McDade  says  the  company  recently  placed  calls  to  6,000  business 
contacts  on  behalf  of  its  client,  Dell,  in  an  effort  to  determine  which 
version  of  Microsoft  Exchange  Server  the  contacts'  businesses  had 
installed. 

"Once  the  calls  are  completed,  a  certain  number  are  peeled  off 
to  resellers,  others  go  to  enterprise-level  salespeople,  and  a 
certain  percentage  is  [designated]  for  more  calling,  nurturing  and 
following  up." 

Will  businesses  cry  uncle  and  push  for  their  own  DNC  Registry  if 
B2B  telemarketing  becomes  too  aggressive?  Linchitz  says  that  is 
unlikely:  "A  company  can't  shut  itself  off  from  the  world. 

Business  is  about  selling,  and  no  businessperson  wants  his  phone 
to  stop  ringing."  -D.C. 


potential  success  in  such  communications  as 
unspoken  promises  to  save  customers  money  or 
reward  them  for  their  loyalty  through  a  tangi¬ 
ble  payback. 

These  types  of  legitimate,  subscriber-based 
mailings  must  tiptoe  around  the  specter  of 
spam.  Inbox-choking  mass  mailings  and  pop-up 
ads  have  rapidly  and  overwhelmingly  cast  a  pall 
on  online  marketing,  leading  to  a  call  for  an 


e-mail  companion  to  the  DNC  Registry.  While 
the  FTC  has  rejected  a  proposal  to  create  a  do  not 
e-mail  registry,  the  backlash  surrounding  spam 
is  forcing  legitimate  marketers  to  become  more 
innovative  with  their  online  campaigns. 

Some  observers  remain  wary  of  e-mail  cam¬ 
paigns  being  able  to  fill  the  void. 

"E-mail  advertisements  and  pop-ups  are  unso¬ 
licited  electronic  contacts  that  are  viewed  as 


much  worse  than  telemarketing,"  says  Broetz- 
mann  from  the  Customer  Care  Alliance.  "This 
is  saying  to  some  degree  that  migrating  the 
telemarketing  model  to  another  medium  is  not 
going  to  work."  • 

David  C.  Churbuck  is  a  freelance  writer  based  in  Cotuit, 
Mass.  Send  comments  on  this  story  to  cmofeedback 
@cxo.com. 
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Tyson  CMO  Bob  Corscadden  has 
lent  a  hand  in  the  giant  food-service 
company's  rebranding  efforts. 
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the  company  acquired  IBP  Fresh  Meats — then  the  world's 
largest  supplier  of  fresh  beef  and  pork  products.  Bringing  IBP 
into  the  corporate  fold  has  meant  rebranding  Tyson  as  a  "pro¬ 
tein"  company,  not  one  that  just  sells  chicken.  The  company 
has  also  moved  away  from  its  traditional  homey  ads — built 
around  mom  and  chicken  potpie — to  funnier  ads  showing 
people  who  eat  Tyson  products  accomplishing  over-the-top 
physical  feats.  Tyson  unveiled  its  latest  "protein  equals 
power"  campaign  this  August. 


Brand  Strategy 


For  CMO  Bob  Corscadden,  that  rebranding 
effort  is  the  end  of  an  18-month-long 
reassessment  of  whom  Tyson  sells  to  and 
how  the  company  does  it.  As  a  result,  Tyson 
has  changed  its  marketing  focus  from  cus¬ 
tomers — the  retailers  and  food-service  mar¬ 
kets  that  buy  from  Tyson — to  include 
consumers — the  end  users  who  buy  from 
those  customers.  Internally  and  externally, 


Corscadden,  45,  holds  most  of  the  pieces.  He 
has  been  CMO  at  Tyson  since  2001  and  is 
responsible  for  setting  the  company's  mar¬ 
keting  strategy  as  well  as  packaging  design, 
consumer  research  and  advertising.  Corscad¬ 
den  spoke  with  Senior  Writer  Constantine 
von  Hoffman  about  the  genesis  of  Tyson's 
new  campaign  and  what  really  changed 
about  the  way  the  company  runs  its  business. 


If  you  could  have  invented  a  diet 
craze  to  sweep  the  nation,  could 
you  have  improved  on  the  Atkins 
Diet— other  than  perhaps  naming  it 
the  "Atkins -Tyson  Diet"? 

Atkins  really  did  change  the  way  people  view 
protein,  which  is  now  in  a  much  more  positive 
light  than  in  years  past.  So,  yeah,  we're  defi¬ 
nitely  the  beneficiary  of  that  one.  South 
Beach,  too — all  those  low-carb  diets — defi¬ 
nitely  helped  our  business. 

I  like  to  tell  everybody  I  planned  it  that 
way. 

If  you're  going  to  get  blamed  when 
stuff  goes  wrong,  you  might  as  well 
take  credit  when  it  goes  right. 

That's  exactly  right. 

What  will  you  do  when  the  popular¬ 
ity  of  those  diets  dies  down? 

That's  the  genesis  of  our  newest  campaign.  We 
wanted  to  position  ourselves  differently 
going  forward. 

Our  previous  brand  was  warm  and  fuzzy. 
Mom,  apple  pie — very  emotional.  But  Tyson 
stood  only  for  chicken — we  didn't  do  beef  or 
pork — so  when  we  acquired  IBP,  we  went 
through  a  number  of  gyrations  to  figure  out  if 
we  should  launch  a  different  brand  or  put  it 
all  under  the  same  Tyson  brand. 

Consumers  told  us,  "Tyson  equals  chicken, 
but  that  could  also  include  beef  and  pork," 
because  they  saw  the  brand  more  generally  as 
representing  quality  and  trust. 


So  you  changed  focus? 

Well,  our  target  audience  was  really  narrow. 
When  we  brought  the  companies  together 
three  years  ago,  we  really  didn't  have  a  rallying 
cry.  You  know,  we  had  the  chicken  guys,  we  had 
the  beefguys,  we  had  the  pork  guys,  and  we  had 
the  prepared  food  guys — the  people  who  make 
bacon  and  luncheon  meat,  those  lcinds  of 
things.  All  the  groups  were  land  of  siloed  up. 

What  did  you  do? 

Internally,  we  knew  we  needed  to  find  a  way 
to  galvanize  our  folks.  And  externally,  we 
needed  a  new  ad  campaign.  So  we  brought  in 
seven  agencies  to  present  their  campaign 
ideas.  And  then  we  narrowed  their  ideas  down 
to  two.  Finally,  we  went  into  quantitative 
research  on  the  two  campaigns  that  we  were 
considering. 

Were  you  planning  to  target  the 
same  people? 

Not  necessarily.  We  did  a  segmentation  study. 
In  fact,  we  actually  put  anthropologists  into 
some  people's  homes  to  figure  out  how  they 
related  to  food  in  general,  and  meat  and  pro¬ 
tein  in  particular.  But  we  kept  thinking  about 
people  in  terms  of  demographics,  which  only 
gave  us  the  same  media  plan  that  we  had 
before.  We  had  this  great  segmentation,  but 
because  we  had  tried  to  tack  demographics  on 
it,  it  just  screwed  it  up. 

One  of  [ad  agency]  Arnold  Worldwide's 
main  tenets  is  to  really  look  at  consumer 
mind-sets.  So  we  took  the  information  that  we 


got  from  the  segmentation  study  and  from 
there  built  this  strength-provider  mind-set 
that  we  were  to  go  and  buy  media  against. 

In  addition  to  guiding  your  media 
buying  plan,  how  did  this  informa¬ 
tion  help  you? 

We  went  out  looldng  for  a  very  simple  prem¬ 
ise  to  communicate  behind.  The  one  that  came 
to  mind  when  we  talked  to  consumers  and  did 
a  lot  of  research  was  very  simple:  Protein  gives 
you  energy,  gives  you  power.  The  low-carb 
diet  said  "eat  protein,  lose  weight."  What  we're 
saying  now  takes  it  to  the  next  level,  which  is 
"eat  protein,  gain  energy."  And  so  our  cam¬ 
paign  "Powered  by  T y son"  was  born. 

How  did  the  segmentation  data 
get  you  there? 

We  initially  came  up  with  seven  groups.  But 
we  did  some  additional  research  behind  those 
groups  to  get  a  little  bit  deeper  until  we  were 
sure  we  had  hit  on  the  right  seven. 

We  decided,  "Of  these  seven  groups,  we 
want  to  target  these  four."  Once  we  had 
accomplished  that,  we  brought  all  of  our  ad 
agencies  in  and  briefed  them  on  the  project, 
and  said,  "OK,  we've  got  this  segmentation; 
here's  all  the  research;  this  is  what  we've  done. 
Now  how  do  we  actually  bring  this  to  life?" 

They  really  helped  us  size  and  target  these 
segments  better.  And  I  think  the  process  was 
different  from  what  happens  at  other  places; 
rather  than  having  our  lead  consumer  com¬ 
munications  agency  do  all  the  communica- 
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Are  you  using 
the  right 
webcast  tool? 

Not  all  webcast  platforms  are  optimized  for 
marketing  communications. 


TM 


AccelaCast  m  is  the  only  webcast  platform  and  lead  management 
system  that  is  tailor-made  for  broadband  interactive  marketing. 

Take  your  webcasts  to  new  heights  with  engaging,  dynamic  content 
delivered  on-demand  to  maximize  your  marketing  efficiency. 

By  encouraging 


exploration  and 
interaction  with 
program  content, 
AccelaCast  delivers 
a  lasting  impact 
that  reinforces 
your  message 
and  your  brand. 


Strategies  for  Optimal 
■j  Network-critical  Physical  Infrastructure 

*  The  physical  Infrastructure  has  to  be  In  place  to 
support  everything  you  do: 

•  Wcb-based  applications 

•  Data  center  consolidation 

•  Virtualization 

•  Grids 


Achieve  maximum 
impact  and  increase  the  ROI  from  your  next  webcast. 
Experience  the  AccelaCast  platform 
and  get  our  free  white  paper,  * 

Next  Generation  Webcasting  at: 


FREE  White  Paper 

Next  Generation  Webcasting 


http://www.accelacast.com 

Or,  call  Clare  O’Brien,  VP  of  Sales,  at  508.303.9709. 


A  PRODUCT  OF: 


flccela 


COMMUNICA  TIONS 


*  Ask  about  our  AccelaCast  Certified  Reseller  Program 


Brand  Strategy 


We  used  to  be  a  chicken  company. 
Then  we  became  a  protein  company. 
And  now  we’re  a  power  company. 


tions  work  and  then  tell  everybody  else  what 
they're  going  to  do,  we  brought  all  the  agen¬ 
cies  together. 

When  it's  all  done,  you  say,  “This  doesn't 
look  that  hard.  That  looks  pretty  straightfor¬ 
ward.  How  the  heck  did  it  take  us  so  long  toget 
here?" 

"Why  didn't  we  know  this  before?" 

Exactly. 

How  do  the  groups  break  down? 

One  of  the  groups  is  the  “pragmatists."  For 
them,  food  equals  fuel.  Another  we  call  the 
“labor  of  love"  group,  for  whom  food  is  caring. 
The  way  they  show  their  love  and  attention  is 
through  the  food  they  actually  make. 

Another  is  “fun-loving  foodies."  It's  made 
up  of  people  who  use  food  as  an  important  part 
of  their  social  life.  They  enjoy  cooking  or  shar¬ 
ing  great  meals  with  friends. 

My  favorite  is  the  "all  about  me"  crowd.  For 

them,  food  equals  indulgence.  They  don't  care 
whether  it's  homemade  or  prepared  by  some¬ 
body  else,  but  they're  willing  to  pay  a  little  bit 
more  for  quality. 

And  you  didn't  know  these  groups 
existed  before? 

Before,  we  were  really  looking  only  at  "labor 
of  loves."  Now,  we've  expanded  our  thinking. 
I  mean,  if  we're  going  to  get  these  [new]  seg¬ 
ments  interested  in  our  brand,  we've  really  got 
to  be  on  a  variety  of  programming  with  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  commercials.  Again,  this  may  seem  like 
common  sense,  but  from  where  we'd  been, 
that  was  a  big  change  for  us. 

How  are  you  changing  externally? 

We're  180  degrees  from  where  we  were  before. 
Before,  our  spots  weren't  as  relevant  as  they 
could  have  been.  Now,  having  Mom  playing 
basketball  in  the  driveway,  for  example, 
opened  up  a  whole  new  group  of  people — the 
"pragmatists,"  the  food-is-fuel  people.  And 

then,  because  she's  got  time  to  play  basketball 
in  the  driveway,  we  appeal  to  her  desire  to 


spend  more  time  with  her  kids  as  well  because 
Tyson's  got  products  that  are  convenient  and 
easy  to  use.  All  of  a  sudden,  boom,  we  jumped 
right  over  into  a  whole  new  audience  that  we 
hadn't  been  targetingbefore. 

And  internally? 

We  used  to  be  a  chicken  company.  Then  we 
became  a  protein  company.  And  now  we're  a 
power  company. 

We  just  had  our  annual  softball  tourna¬ 
ment  where  nearly  1,200  employees  come  to 
Springdale  every  year  to  play  softball.  Every¬ 
one  had  shirts  that  said  “powered  by"  on  it. 
They  even  brought  banners. 

And  we  have  a  marketing  campaign  going 
on  within  our  company  asking  people  who 
they  powered  today.  The  charitable  donations 
and  community  work  we  do  brings  "Powered 
by  Tyson"  to  life  because  it  really  is  about 
empowering  people  to  do  what  they  have  to 
do  and  want  to  do. 

Has  it  been  an  easy  sell? 

Yes,  people  really  get  it.  And  I'm  telling  you. 
I've  been  on  the  other  side  before  on  market¬ 
ing  campaigns  where  it's  been  really  difficult 
to  sell  it  inside  and  out.  People  would  say, 
“Yeah,  OK,  yeah.  Tike  that's  different." 

As  if  it's  the  flavor  of  the  month . 

Yeah,  like  “All  I  gotta  do  is  outlive  this  one  too." 

Are  you  looking  to  different  chan¬ 
nels  to  get  your  message  out? 

We're  still  focusing  on  broadcast  media, 
because  that's  where  the  eyeballs  are.  But 
we're  trying  to  use  some  other  means  as  well. 
We  have  more  of  an  online  presence  than  we 
used  to.  We  are  also  doing  a  lot  more  buzz  mar¬ 
keting — things  we  haven't  done  in  the  past. 
We've  also  added  sponsorships  of  the 
NASCAR  Crew  Chief  Cluh  and  the  USA  Gym¬ 
nastics  Team  Tour — we  haven't  really  done 
those  kinds  of  things  before.  And  we're  doing 
a  lot  more  grassroots  marketing  in  our  major 
marketplaces. 


in  stores? 

Yes,  and  street  festivals.  There's  a  whole  bevy 
of  local  events  that  you  can  sponsor.  The  trick 
with  these  things  is  to  tie  them  to  sales,  so  that 
we  motivate  people  to  come  into  the  store. 
We're  really  trying  to  get  outside  of  doing  our 
traditional  TV,  radio,  print,  over  and  out. 

You're  also  online? 

Yes.  A  lot  of  people  come  to  our  site  for  recipes, 
so  we're  trying  to  make  our  site  more  search¬ 
able.  Now,  if  someone  is  looking  for  a  recipe 
that's  low  in  sodium,  low  in  fat  or  low  in  cho¬ 
lesterol,  they'll  be  able  to  easily  search  for  that. 
We'll  also  do  online  advertising  in  a  variety  of 
places,  like  allrecipes.com. 

Which  leads  to  the  question  on 
everybody's  minds  these  days: 

How  do  you  measure  your  results? 

Nielsen  information.  We  look  at  that  quite  a 
bit  to  determine  if  we  are  moving  sales  over 
time  in  a  particular  market.  We  currently  have 
a  number  of  different  programs  that  we're 
mixing  and  matching  in  a  very  conscious  way 
across  the  country.  Then  we  try  to  measure  by 
asking,  “Do  we  see  sales  results  when  we  dox, 
yorz?" 

Of  course,  we've  got  our  normal  brand  track¬ 
ers  who  look  at  brand  image,  brand  personal¬ 
ity — all  of  those  kinds  of  things.  Part  of  it  is,  over 
time,  is  our  brand  getting  stronger?  And  short 
term,  are  we  selling  more  chicken,  beef  and  pork? 
Unfortunately,  I  don't  have  that  magic  answer 
that  everybody  keeps  looking  for. 

Sales,  obviously,  is  the  main  metric  for  us. 
At  the  end  of  the  day,  sales  is  all  that  matters — 
are  we  selling  more  boxes?  I  mean,  I'd  like  to  tell 
you  that  I  have  some  big  ROI  model.  If  I  had 
some  big  crystal  ball,  big  algorithm  or  some¬ 
thing  else  like  that,  that  I  could  tell  you  I  was 
using,  I  would.  But,  frankly,  it's  pretty  simple: 
It's  either  working  or  it  ain't.  We're  selling  more 
or  we're  not.  • 


Senior  Writer  Constantine  von  Hoffman  can  be  reached 
at  cvhoffman@cxo.  com . 
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"CIO  magazine  bested  a  record  1,282  other 
entries  to  win  the  2004  Grand  Neal  Award." 

American  Business  Media  Neal  Awards 

"Cutting  edge."  (Computerworld) 

American  Society  of  Business  Publication  Editors 


"Computerworld  and  CSO  named 
2004  Magazines  of  the  Year." 

American  Society  of  Business  Publication  Editors 


"An  outstanding  marriage  of  practical 
information  and  thrilling  narrative."  (CIO) 

American  Business  Media  Neal  Awards 

"Best  Website."  (PCWorld.com) 

American  Business  Media  Neal  Awards 


Apparently,  not  all  the  most  compelling 

quotes  are  in  our  articles. 


“PC  World  is  one  of  the  top  10 
magazines  of  the  year." 

American  Business  Media  Neal  Awards 


"IDG's  performance  this  year  is  without  a  doubt  a 
singular  accomplishment  by  any  media  company." 

Robert  Freedman,  President, 

American  Society  of  Business  Publication  Editors 


This  year  alone,  IDG  publications  have  been  honored  with  over  135  awards  for 
excellence  by  some  of  the  country's  most  respected  editors 
and  professional  organizations. That's  more  than  our  major  competitors  combined. 

Which  comes  as  no  surprise  to  the  over  10  million  business  and  IT  influencers  who 
read  an  IDG  publication  every  month.*  For  details,  visit  www.idg.com. 

*MB  Intelliquest  CIMS  vIO.O,  2003. Total  reach  by  the  IDG  publications  covered  in  the  study.  Note:  Statistic  of  over  10  million  readers 
does  not  include  CSO,  CMO,  Bio-IT  World  and  Health  IT-World. 
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CEOs  arc  a  restless  bunch.  They're  tired 
of  hearing  their  marketing  chiefs  tell  them 
how  difficult  it  is  to  get  ROI  data.  They  are 
really  sick  of  marketing  people  complaining 
that  sales  is  not  cooperating,  and  that  IT  says 
it  has  more  important  things  to  do.  They  are 
suspicious  that  marketers  aren't  approach¬ 
ing  the  selling  process  scientifically  enough 
(partly  because  the  IT  people  keep  whining 
about  what  they  feel  is  marketing's  clueless¬ 
ness).  They  don't  want  toget  involved  in  the 
details  of  selecting  a  Web  metrics  vendor  or 
a  campaign  automation  package.  But  they 
do  get  involved — grudgingly — because  of 
their  concerns. 

Welcome  to  the  Metrics  Pit,  one  of  the 
most  dysfunctional  and  frustrating  areas 
in  the  marketing  universe.  In  spite  of  your 
best  efforts  to  gather  meaningful  data,  there 
are  days  when  you  feel  as  if  you  are  at  the 
epicenter  of  insanity — doing  the  same  thing 
over  and  over,  yet  expecting  a  different 
result.  The  results  won't  change,  however, 
until  your  methods  evolve.  Here  are  four 
battle-tested  tactics  that  organizations  rang¬ 
ing  from  10-person  shops  to  Fortune  500 
companies  have  used  successfully  to  improve 
their  marketing  metrics. 


Escaping  the  Metrics  Pit 

Four  simple  steps  forturning  subjective  arguments  into 
rational  discussions— and  gaining  the  CEO's  confidence 


BY  KRISTIN  ZHIVAGO 


YOUR  CEO'S  FACE  IS  TURNING  RED.  He's  looking  straight  at  you. 
"Why  can't  you  just  answer  the  question?  It's  a  simple  question." 

Yes,  it's  a  simple  question.  You,  too,  would  like  to  know  what  you're  get¬ 
ting  for  your  marketing  investment.  As  it  is,  the  more  you  try  to  come  up  with 
an  answer,  the  worse  things  get. 

"I'm  working  on  it,"  you  answer  lamely.  You  start  talking  about  the  various  methods  you're 
using  to  track  leads  through  to  sales:  the  new  Web  stats  program,  special  800  numbers  and 
landing  pages.  But  your  CEO's  eyes  start  toglaze  over  with  that  "too  much  detail"  look.  When 
you're  done,  hejust  shakes  his  head  andgrumbles,  "What  I  really  need  is  hard  data  so  we  can 
make  intelligent  decisions.  See  if  you  can  have  some  before  our  next  meeting." 


Interview  your  CEO.  You  think  you  know 
what  your  CEO  wants.  After  all,  you  interact 
with  her  every  day,  so  you  should  be  tuned 
in  to  her  goals.  It's  very  likely,  however,  that 
you're  missing  the  essence  of  what's  driving 
her  (or  driving  her  crazy).  During  the  course 
of  many  "What  are  you  really  trying  to 
accomplish"  discussions  I  have  had  with 
executive  teams,  the  CMO  is  shocked  to  hear 
the  CEO  assign  top  priority  to  a  goal  the  CEO 
had  never  emphasized  before.  The  problem 
is,  in  the  day-to-day  rush  to  meet  deadlines 
and  make  decisions,  CEOs  say  all  sorts  of 
things  about  what's  "important."  And  they 
assume  that  you  know  what's  most  impor¬ 
tant  to  them. 

To  prevent  operating  under  these  false 
assumptions,  you  must  get  on  your  CEO's 
calendar  specifically  to  discuss  the  goals  of 
your  metrics  efforts  and  the  objectives  you 
are  both  trying  to  achieve.  Tell  her  before  the 
meeting  that  you  plan  to  interview  her  as  you 
would  a  customer.  At  the  meeting,  ask  for  her 
goals,  question  her  about  frustrations  and 
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listen  carefully.  Don't  be  defensive,  and  don't 
get  bogged  down  in  details.  Be  sure  you  ask 
her  to  define  what  success  would  look  like. 

The  meeting  will  benefit  both  sides.  Your 
CEO  will  be  confident  that  you  have  really 
heard  her,  and  that  you  are  going  to  try  to 
meet  her  stated  needs.  And  you  will  have 
gained  a  clear  idea  about  what  is  important 
and  which  battles  are  worth  fighting.  Which 
leads  me  to  my  second  point. 

Shift  the  battle  to  one  you  can  win. 

When  it  comes  to  metrics,  many  CMOs  are 
worn  down,  and  often  defeated,  by  countless 
stubborn  details.  If  you  want  to  win,  you 
have  to  change  the  nature  of  the  problem  and 
take  clearer,  more  decisive  action. 

Start  by  asking  yourself  the  same  question 
you  asked  your  CEO:  "What  would  success 
look  like?"  Use  your  knowledge  of  available 
data  to  create  a  very  short  list  of  the  most 


how  you're  going  to  do  it,  you  now  have  what 
you  need  to  justify  hiring  someone  to  carry 
out  the  task. 

Your  argument  to  your  CEO:  "You  said 
these  are  your  goals.  I  can  reach  those  goals 
with  one  small  investment:  a  $45K-$60K 
person  who  does  nothing  but  focus  on  the 
data  side  of  marketing."  Ideally,  you  would 
want  someone  who  can  work  directly  with 
IT  to  gather  response  and  sales  data,  help 
build  measurement  systems,  and  generate 
sales-  and  management-friendly  reports.  You 
can  use  the  data  to  make  better  marketing 
decisions  and  to  uncover  new  revenue- 
generation  opportunities  for  the  company. 

To  further  justify  the  position  if  necessary, 
you  can  call  the  person  the  "marketing  data 
manager"  or  "marketing  intelligence  manager" 
and  include  additional  responsibilities  in  an 
area  such  as  competitive  analysis  (another  one 
of  those  vitaTbut-never-seems-to-get-done 


sion  process,  any  barriers  to  the  sale,  and 
which  arguments  and  facts  overcome  those 
barriers.  When  asked,  they  will  also  describe 
what  they  tell  others  about  you. 

Using  this  information,  you'll  be  able  to 
create  (with  the  help  of  your  salespeople) 
what  I  call  a  Buying  Process  Map.  Such  a  map 
should  list  all  the  steps  customers  take  when 
considering  and  ultimately  purchasing  a 
product  or  service,  and  for  each  step:  who 
they  interact  with,  what  questions  they  ask, 
what  types  of  answers  satisfy  them,  and  the 
marketing  and  selling  tools  required  to 
support  them. 

This  map  will  provide  a  clear  picture  to  the 
CEO,  the  sales  force  and  the  finance  team 
that  shows  how  your  product  is  actually 
bought  (as  opposed  to  how  it  is  sold).  It  will 
help  you  turn  your  customers'  own  words 
into  the  best  marketing  messages  you've 
ever  produced. 


There  are  days  when  you  feel  as  if  you  are  at 

the  epicenter  of  insanity— 

doingthe  same  thing  over  and  over, 

yet  expecting  a  different  result. 


important  metrics  to  track.  If  your  CEO  says 
she  wants  to  break  into  the  insurance  indus¬ 
try,  then  lead-to-sales  conversion  might 
become  your  top  metrics  priority.  Put  other 
efforts  on  the  back  burner  until  you  have 
actionable  data  about  the  number  of  leads 
and  sales  involving  insurance  companies 
and  the  conversion  rate  of  these  prospects 
compared  to  customers  in  other  industries. 
Develop  a  plan  forgathering  and  analyzing 
this  data  and  presenting  the  results  to  your 
CEO  in  summary  form,  from  which  you  and 
she  can  make  informed  decisions  about  how 
to  improve  sales  to  insurance  customers. 

Hire  a  metrics  person.  You're  probably 
thinking:  "Add  to  headcount?  No  way!"  But 
hear  me  out.  Assume  you  have  done  steps  one 
and  two.  By  understanding  your  CEO's  goals, 
and  then  creating  a  comprehensive  plan  that 
outlines  what  you  are  going  to  measure  and 


marketing  functions). 

If  the  CEO  agrees  to  the  position  but  says 
the  money  must  come  out  of  your  existing 
budget,  don't  argue.  Do  it.  Surely  you  can  pull 
resources  from  a  variety  of  outbound  activi¬ 
ties  to  support  this  person.  In  fact,  as  the  met¬ 
rics  manager  helps  you  learn  what's  working 
and  what  isn't,  you  will  be  able  to  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  your  outbound  activities, 
easilyjustifying  the  cost. 

Interview  your  current  customers 
personally  to  reverse-engineer  the 

Sale.  Marketers  who  routinely  talk  to  cus¬ 
tomers,  either  on  the  phone  or  in  person, 
have  exponentially  more  political  power 
than  those  who  rely  primarily  on  surveys  and 
focus  groups  to  gather  customer  feedback. 

If  you  ask  open-ended  questions  of  your 
customers,  they  will  tell  you  precisely  how 
they  buy  your  product  or  service:  their  deci- 


By  using  these  tactics  to  create  new  met¬ 
rics  systems  that  work,  future  meetings  with 
your  CEO  will  change  for  the  better.  The  CEO 
will  begin  to  trust  the  data  coming  from  mar¬ 
keting  and  will  defer  to  you  when  questions 
are  raised  by  other  executives.  The  agonizing, 
subjective  arguments  that  used  to  dominate 
meetings  will  be  replaced  by  rational  discus¬ 
sions  of  the  trade-offs  involved. 

Those  who  dispute  your  recommenda¬ 
tions  will  not  be  arguing  with  you;  they'll  be 
arguing  with  the  customer.  If  you've  done 
your  job,  the  CEO  will  understand  that  and 
willjoinyou  in  defending  your  actions — thus 
helping  you  escape  from  the  Metrics  Pit.  • 


Kristin  Zhivago  is  president  of  Zhivago  Marketing 
Partners  ( www.zhivago.com ),  editor  of  Marketing 
Technology  and  the  Revenue  Journal,  and  author  of 
Rivers  of  Revenue:  What  to  Do  When  the  Money  Stops 
Flowing.  Send  comments  to  cmofeedback@cxo.com. 
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a  frivolous,  ill-conceived  plan  for  spending. 

Why  is  it  so  hard  for  marketing  and 
finance  to  get  along?  Wouldn't  it  be  better  to 
support  each  other  in  building  profitable 
revenue  for  the  business?  Instead,  we  find 
ourselves  at  odds. 

I  can  only  speak  to  the  relationships  at  my 
company,  where  finance  and  marketing 
people  still  struggle  to  find  a  way  to  work 
together.  For  the  sake  of  company  prof¬ 
itability,  though,  I  hope  we  succeed  at  put¬ 
ting  our  differences  aside,  even  if  it  means 
embracing  one  another's  strategies  to  get 
there. 

Empathy  for  the  Devil 

OK,  so  now  that  we're  ready  to  face  down 
the  issue,  it's  time  to  deal  with  the  problems 
that  no  one  ever  wants  to  talk  about.  Where 
can  you  find  common  ground  between  indi¬ 
viduals  who  are  inherently  such  opposites? 
How  do  you  unite  the  oil  and  water  that  only 
want  to  do  their  own  thing?  And  what  is 
the  forward-thinking,  progressive  CMO  to 
do  in  order  to  bridge  this  cavernous  gap? 
You'll  be  glad  to  know  that  these  are  not  just 
rhetorical  questions  and  that  (I  think)  I  have 
some  answers. 

You'll  want  to  start  by  understanding,  of 
course,  that  with  the  increased  demands  on 
the  CFO  to  ensure  accurate  and  thorough 
reporting  of  financial  data,  it's  particularly 
easy  for  him  to  become  overly  focused  on  ~~ 
reportability,  rather  than  profitable  business 
building.  At  the  same  time,  the  CMO  is  faced 
with  fewer  resources — both  human  and 
financial — and  sometimes  places  far  too 
much  focus  on  pure  revenue  growth,  instead 
of  profitable  revenue  growth. 

The  best  way  to  accomplish  the  coexis¬ 
tence  of  marketing  and  finance,  I  think, 
is  with  empathy.  I  learned  that  from  my 
mother,  who  used  to  tell  me,  "If  you  want  to 
understand  your  neighbor,  spend  a  week 
not  just  in  his  shoes,  but  in  his  house."  I  took 
those  words  to  heart,  and  they've  always 
worked  for  me. 

The  idea  of  relationship  building  in  this 
instance  may  sound  a  little  silly  at  first — 
and  overly  simplistic — but,  in  the  interest 
of  improving  the  business,  a  little  empathy 
can  go  a  long  way  toward  closing  the  gap 
between  the  two  factions.  And  that,  of 


A  New  Kind  of 
Marketing  Mix 

Can't  CMOS  and  CFOs  be  friends? 

BY  ANONYMOUS 

ATER.  IT'S  AN  ESSENTIAL  ELEMENT  OF  LIFE.  And  oil. 
It  provides  the  fuel  to  power  our  global  economy.  Alone,  each  sub¬ 
stance  is  a  valuable  contributor  to  our  everyday  life.  But  try  to  mix 
them  together  and,  well,  you  know  the  rest.  Given  their  chemistry, 
the  two  will  absolutely,  positively  do  their  own  thing. 

What  an  appropriate  analogy,  then,  to  describe  the  relationship  between  the  marketing 
and  finance  departments  in  many  of  today's  corporations.  Like  oil  and  water,  finance  and 
marketing  types  don't  mix  well.  More  often  than  not,  the  finance  staffers  spend  a  good 
portion  of  their  time  acting  as  though  they're  protecting  corporate  dollars  from  the 
"marketing  bandits" — those  scoundrels  who  are  ready  to  pounce  at  any  moment  with 
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course,  should  be  everyone's  objective.  So 
why  not  put  on  your  wingtip  shoes  and  head 
next  door  to  see  the  situation  as  the  CFO 
might  see  it. 

You  Say  Tomato 

Working  together  can  also  be  enhanced  by 
understanding — and  then  acknowledging — 
the  differences  in  the  fundamental  personal¬ 
ity  and  profile  of  the  typical  CFO  and  CMO. 
Most  CFOs  view  themselves  as  fiscally  con¬ 
servative,  fact-driven  ratio  lovers.  They  take 
great  pride  in  having  developed  an  ability  to 
be  the  tough  champions  of  enforcement  and 
measurement. 

By  contrast,  most  CMOs  have  come  to  rel¬ 
ish  their  reputations  as  highly  innovative 


way  to  launch  a  new  friendship.  But  keep 
your  target  audience  in  mind  here.  Finance 
types  have  a  penchant  for  eating  an  i  nexpen- 
sive  homemade  lunch — at  their  desks.  So  be 
sensitive  to  his  habits. 

A  better  strategy  might  be  to  ask  for  an 
old-fashioned  meeting  about  a  subject  the 
CFO  enjoys:  return  on  investment.  Start  by 
discussing  the  financial  objectives  behind 
a  major  new  marketing  initiative.  Present  the 
business  results  culled  from  the  last  effort, 
and  then  talk  about  the  objective  criteria 
you'll  use  to  measure  the  full  impact  of  the 
new  program.  Not  only  will  your  CFO  be 
impressed  that  you  gave  ROI  any  considera¬ 
tion,  but  he  is  likely  to  enjoy  an  opportunity 
to  instruct  you  in  areas  in  which  he  feels  far 


And  They  Told  Two  Friends... 

Once  you've  begun  building  this  great  new 
relationship  with  the  CFO,  don't  stop  there. 
Make  sure  that  each  level  of  the  marketing 
organization  is  partnering  with  its  respective 
level  in  finance.  What's  good  for  the  CFO  and 
CMO  can't  hurt  those  at  the  next  level  down. 

If  you  really  want  to  try  on  some  radical 
thinking,  request  that  the  CFO  assign  some¬ 
one  to  be  an  extension  of  your  staff — a 
"go  to"  person  who  can  sit  down  with  your 
team  before,  during  and  after  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  initiative.  That  way,  finance 
becomes  part  of  the  team  developing  the 
strategy  and  tactics  and  also  helps  to  define 
the  proper  objectives  and  post-analysis  tim¬ 
ing  and  methodologies. 


Of  course  you  think  you're  underpaid  and 

the  CFO  is  overpaid.  G6t  0V6F  it. 

Given  the  pecking  order,  itmaywellbeuptoyou 

to  start  building  the  bridge  to  the  finance  department. 


extroverts  who  live  on  the  bleeding  edge  of 
creative  trends. 

If  you  want  some  superficial  evidence 
about  the  difference  between  these  two  cor¬ 
porate  citizens,  you  need  look  no  further 
than  the  parking  lot  of  their  corporate  offices. 
Finance  types  are  likely  to  own  those  silver 
and  gray,  four-door,  made-in-the-USAsedans 
you  see  there. 

The  marketing  department's  fleet  is  more 
likely  to  include  two-door  European  sport¬ 
sters  with  tinted  windows  and  low-profile 
tires.  If  it's  a  Corvette  or  an  SUV  they're  driv¬ 
ing,  it's  going  to  have  all  the  upgrades.  And 
the  colors?  Shiny  black,  bright  red,  or  even 
a  racy  yellow. 

The  Olive  Branch  Doctrine 

According  to  a  recent  executive  compensa¬ 
tion  survey,  a  CFO's  salary  can  be  more  than 
double  that  of  the  CMO's  pay.  (I  know. 
Breathe  in.  Breathe  out.  And  thenget  over  it.) 
Given  the  pecking  order,  it's  going  to  be 
up  to  you  to  start  building  the  bridge  to  the 
finance  department. 

An  invitation  to  lunch  might  be  a  great 


more  equipped  to  handle  than  you. 

Be  prepared,  though.  Requests  for  help 
and  guidance  from  finance  may  be  met  with 
suspicion  and  scorn.  After  all,  the  CFO  isn't 
used  to  anything  but  derisive  attention  from 
marketing.  (It's  more  likely  you  would  either 
ignore  finance  altogether  or  take  them  head- 
on,  creating  an  adversarial  relationship.) 
Interdepartmental  guerrilla  warfare  usu¬ 
ally  results  in  many  casualties,  but  no  real 
progress.  Better  to  work  toward  a  mutually 
acceptable  goal. 

Scheduling  a  regular  meeting  will  also 
offer  an  opportunity  for  marketing  to  better 
understand  the  finance  priorities  as  well. 
And  it  will  create  an  opportunity  for  finance 
to  see  the  legitimate  strategic  thought  behind 
your  plan,  which  may  not  be  as  obvious  as 
you  think. 

If  nothing  else,  it's  a  good  way  to  deter¬ 
mine  if  you  and  your  team  really  do  have 
your  act  together.  In  other  words,  if  you 
can't  explain  your  plan  to  the  nuts-and-bolts 
guys,  maybe  the  plan  is  lacking  the  sub¬ 
stance  needed  to  really  make  it  effective  in 
the  first  place. 


Finally,  don't  wait  to  start  the  bridge¬ 
building.  The  best  time  to  start  changing — 
and  improving — the  relationship  between 
finance  and  marketing  is  now.  Using  a  little 
common  sense,  you  may  be  surprised  to  find 
that  your  efforts  to  stir  things  up  can  pay  off. 
Working  together,  finance  and  marketing  can 
get  down  to  business. 

I  truly  believe  that  there  is  no  better  time 
to  put  these  simple  suggestions  to  work  for 
your  organization.  If  you  are  struggling  to 
get  started,  you  may  be  surprised  by  how 
quicldy  you  can  create  a  new  business  ally 
(and  even  a  new  best  friend).  And  if  you 
already  have  a  good  relationship,  great.  Use 
my  suggestions  as  a  jumping  off  point  to  keep 
the  connection  strong. 

And  maybe,  just  maybe,  you  can  put  aside 
the  differences  and  find  a  way  of  benefiting 
each  other.  You  may  discover  the  truth  behind 
another  old  adage:  While  oil  and  water  don't 
mix,  opposites  often  attract.  • 


This  was  written  by  a  real  CMO.  If  you'd  like  to  reply 
or  contribute  your  own  thoughts  anonymously,  con¬ 
tact  us  at  insider@cxo.com. 
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Join 


At  CMOmagazine.com,  share  your  thoughts  and  read  what 
your  peers  have  to  say  about  all  of  the  articles  in  the  current 
issue  of  CMO.  And,  uncover  our  exclusive  online  content: 


»  Collateral  Damage 

CMO  Senior  Writer  Constantine 
von  Hoffman  provides  a  refresh¬ 
ing  perspective  on  current 
marketing  topics,  served  weekly. 

»  CMO  Blogs 

In  Rant:  CounterRant,  co¬ 
bloggers  David  Weinberger  and 
Christopher  Locke  offer  their 
insights  on  a  wide  range  of 
issues  across  the  changing  and 
challenging  world  of  marketing. 

»  CMO  Poll 

Express  your  opinion  through 
our  online  survey  and  get 
access  to  instant  results. 


»  CMO  Career  Counselor 

Ping  your  professional-develop¬ 
ment  questions  to  Gregory 
Welch,  a  senior  director  at  the 
executive  search  firm  Spencer 
Stuart.  His  focus  areas  include 
consumer  goods  manufacturers, 
hospitality  companies  and  a 
broad  range  of  retailers. 

»  Metrics:  Prime  Numbers 

Surveys,  reports  and  forecasts, 
without  the  hype. 

»  Lingo  Lab 

Keep  your  edge  with  a  glossary 
of  the  hottest  marketing 
buzz  words. 
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Conduct  virtual 
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RAINDANCE 


ILLUSTRATION  BY  PATRICK  MEREWETHER 


You're  Fired! 
Here's  a 
Tchotchke 


MEASURE  TWICE, 

CUT ONCE 


ADS  DON'T  SELL  PRODUCTS— people  do. 
That's  the  premise  behind  one  agency's  innova¬ 
tive  viral-marketing  work  to  get  its  clients'  prod¬ 
ucts  in  the  hands  of  what  it  calls  "the  inner 
vortex  of  influencers  and  opinion  leaders,"  even 
Donald  Trump. 

"Whether  it's  Coke  ora  billion-dollar  software  product, 
people  usually  defer  to  other  people  as  their  most  impor¬ 
tant  influence  for  choosing  a  product  or  brand,"  says  Jeff  Winsper, 
president  and  founder  of  the  Boston-based  agencyj.  Winsper  &  Co. 
"You  can  do  a  massive  campaign  that  tries  to  convince  people  that 
the  combination  of  chocolate  and  peanut  butter  is  good,  or  you  can 
go  through  the  back  door:  Find  out  who  the  most  influential  opin¬ 
ion  makers  are  and  get  them  to  say  it  on  your  behalf." 

With  that  in  mind,  Winsper  and  his  team  developed  Brand-in- 
Hand  as  a  way  for  the  agency's  clients — primarily  purveyors  of 
luxury  products  and  services  to  high-net  worth  customers — to 
get  some  high-impact  brand  exposure. 

That's  where  The  Donald  comes  in.  T rump  handed  out  gift  bags 
that  included  an  item  from  one  of  Winsper's  clients,  Moonrock 
Paper,  to  60  of  his  closest  friends  at  this  year's  U.S.  Open  tennis 
tournament.  Moonrock  bags  were  also  used  to  distribute  various 
doodads  to  high-society  types  taking  the  Hampton  Jitney  bus  to 
and  from  New  York  City  during  the  July  4  weekend.  The  cost  for 
these  placements:  less  than  $10,000  apiece,  which  Moonrock  CEO 
Susan  Hickey  considers  a  worthy  investment. 

We  want  to  be  more  than  a  gift  bag — we  want  to  be  the  sexiest, 
most  adored  and  most  in-demand  gift  bag  on  the  planet,"  Hickey 
says.  "For  less  than  $10,000  we  have  bought  our  way  into  the  'in 
products'  that  have  high  visibility  and  high  exposure." 


How  significant  is  the  buzz? 
In  the  first  three  months  of 
Moonrock's  Brand-in-Hand  cam¬ 
paign — the  only  PR  initiative  it 
has  had  in  place — inquiries  on  its 
website  shot  up  from  3,000  to 
20,000  per  month. 

'With  an  abundance  of  noisy 
mediums,  nothing  beats  having 
your  product  in  the  palm  of 


your  target  audi¬ 
ence's  hand,"  Hickey 
says.  "It's  brilliant." 

An  important  caveat  with 
this  type  of  strategy:  The  prod¬ 
uct  had  better  be  good.  "If  the 
brand  doesn't  meet  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  the  user,"  says  Winsper, 
"you're  wasting  your  time." 

-Rob  O' Regan 
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Return  on  Volunteerism 


Enter  Enterprise  Volunteer  Solutions,  or 
EVS,  a  Web-based  application  from  Angel- 
Points  that  enables  companies  to  centrally 
administer  their  employees'  volunteer  activi¬ 
ties.  EVS  consists  of  a  customizable  portal  that 
helps  workers  find  and  sign  up  for  volunteer 
opportunities  and  includes  tools  for  logging 
hours  (since  many  companies  reward  their 
most  prolific  volunteers);  tracking  income  and 
expenses;  and  generating  reports  to  help  mon¬ 
itor  program  effectiveness. 

"[EVS]  makes  it  very  easy  for  us  to  commu¬ 
nicate  with  all  of  our  employees  [to  help  them] 
find  volunteer  opportunities.  We  can  really 
maximize  impact,"  says  Carrie  Varoquiers, 
community  relations  director  for  McKesson, 
a  provider  of  health-care  products  and  serv¬ 
ices.  'We  are  also  able  to  engage  more  people  in 
volunteer  activities  by  discovering  areas  of 
interest  we  didn't  know  they  had." 

One  example:  McKesson  learned  that  many 
of  its  employees  were  interested  in  animal 
welfare,  which  led  the  company  to  create 
volunteer  opportunities  at  humane  societies. 
Call  it  a  nran-helps-dog  story. 

-Constantine  von  Hoffman 


TO  BOLSTER  GOODWILL  in  their  com 
munities — and  also,  of  course,  to  be  good  cor¬ 
porate  citizens — many  companies  encourage 
employees  to  take  part  in  volunteer  activi¬ 
ties.  The  benefits  of  volunteerism  are  well- 
known  to  marketers:  better  employee 
morale,  increased  customer  loyalty  thanks 
to  a  more  positive  image,  and  a  strong  brand. 
The  challenge  for  many  enterprises,  how¬ 
ever,  is  to  make  sure  that  employees  are 
aware  of  all  available  options  and  that  their 
philanthropic  deeds  are  maintained. 


When  developing  your  corporate  image,  no  detail  is  too  small— including  the  color  of  your  brand 
Partners  +  Simons,  a  Boston-based  marcom  agency,  reminds  us  that  each  color  symbolizes 
something  special  and  affects  the  image  your  company  conveys. 


Femininity,  calm 

Used  by: 

Mary  Kay 
Pepto-Bismol 


Power,  activity, 
rescue 

Used  by: 

Coca-Cola, 
Red  Cross, 
Oracle 


Light,  future, 
philosophy 

Used  by: 

Kodak, 

National  Geographic 


Movement, 
construction,  energy 

Used  by: 

Cingular, 

EasyJet, 

Home  Depot 


Money,  growth, 
environment 

Used  by: 

John  Deere, 
Starbucks, 
British  Petroleum 


Trust,  authority, 
security 

Used  by: 

Microsoft, 
American  Express 


Royalty,  spirituality, 
New  Age 

Used  by: 

Sun  Microsystems, 
Yahoo 
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Why  Good 

Data  Hygiene 

is  Important 


Between  9  and  11  this 
morning: 

7,200 

D&B  alerts  regarding  a  business  change 
will  be  sent 


companies  will  move 


businesses  will  change  their  phone 
numbers 


suits,  liens  or  judgments  will  be  filed 
against  companies 


new  businesses  will  open 


D&B  credit  ratings  will  change 


corporate  CFOs  will  have  changed 


companies  will  change  their  names 


businesses  will  shut  down 


companies  will  file  a  bankruptcy  petition 


company  will  change  ownership 


SOURCE:  D&B  SALES  AND  MARKETING  SOLUTIONS 
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BEST  PRACTICE 


Rebranding 
from  the 

Inside  Out 


FOR  KATE  HUTCHISON, launching  software 
developer  Citrix's  first-ever  multimillion-dollar 
advertising  campaign  last  year  was  the  easy  part. 

The  real  challenge  came  during  the  nine  months  leading  up  to  the 
September  2003  public  rollout,  when  Hutchison,  the  senior  vice 
president  of  corporate  marketing,  and  CEO  Mark  Templeton  had  to 
convince  the  company's  top  executives,  its  2,300-plus  global  work¬ 
force  and  its  7,000  partners  that  the  $14  million  rebranding  strat¬ 
egy  had  merit. 

Before  Hutchison  joined  Citrix  in  December  2002,  Templeton 
already  had  embarked  on  an  ambitious  plan  to  create  a  billion-dollar 
software  company.  With  revenue  having  peaked  just  north 
of  $589  million  in  2001,  the  goal  seemed  more  than  a  stretch. 

Sure,  Citrix  had  a  loyal  customer 
base  of  more  than  120,000  and 
a  commanding  77  percent 


Ere  a 


market  share  with  its 
MetaFrame  Presenta¬ 
tion  Server  product 
line.  But  that  was  also 
the  problem:  All  of 
■I  Citrix's  strategic  eggs 
were  in  a  single  basket. 
To  break  out  of  its 
server-based  computing 
niche,  Citrix  was  devel¬ 
oping  a  set  of  new  prod¬ 
ucts  for  a  broader  space 
dubbed  "information  on 
demand."  Manage¬ 
ment  had  commit¬ 
ted  $14  million 


Citrix's  rebrand¬ 
ing  effort  was 
more  than 
a  marketing 
project, 
Hutchison 
says. 


to  rebranding  the  company  in  support  of  the  strategic  shift, 
although,  Hutchison  recalls  thinking  at  the  time,  "they  didn't  have 
any  idea  what  that  meant  or  what  [the  rebranding]  would  look  like." 

Compounding  the  challenge,  the  high-tech  company  acted,  well, 
like  a  high-tech  company.  Instead  of  strategic  positioning,  it  thought 
of  features.  Instead  of  enterprise  customers,  it  thought  of  bells 
and  whistles. 

"High-tech  companies  often  get  so  mired  in  the  details  of  the  tech¬ 
nology  and  the  product  that  it's  hard  for  them  to  simplify  things," 
she  says.  "There  is  a  desire  to  tell  a  more  complicated  story,  because 
they  can." 

The  missionary  work  to  change  this  collective  mind-set  began  at 
the  top.  The  nine-member  senior  executive  team  had  agreed  on  a 
theme  for  surpassing  the  billion-dollar  barrier,  christening  the  proj¬ 
ect  "X-l"  after  the  first  plane  to  break  the  sound  barrier  (and  also 
because  high-tech  companies  love  code  names).  As  Hutchison  began 
hammering  on  the  need  to  have  everyone  "flying  in  formation,"  she 
saw  a  lot  of  head-nodding — but  not  much  else.  She  sensed  that  some 
senior  executives  hadn't  fully  bought  into  the  strategy. 

"It  took  them  awhile  to  understand  that  this  wasn't  a  marketing 
project,"  she  says.  "In  order  for  it  to  scale,  it  must  be  owned  and  cham¬ 
pioned  by  the  CEO  and  supported  by  the  entire  executive  team." 

To  fully  engage  the  senior  team,  executives  were  required  to 
develop  their  own  X-l  "flight  plan"  articulating  how  their  group — 
sales,  product  development,  services  or  the  like — would  evolve 
over  the  next  three  years.  A  two-day  offsite  to  discuss  each  plan  as  a 
group  "was  one  of  the  most  thorough  reviews  of  each  functional  area 
that  we've  ever  done  in  the  company,"  Hutchison  says.  "It  was  also 
the  first  time  people  really  thought  not  just  about  creating  the 
budget  for  next  year,  but  about  what  you  need  to  do  to  get  to  the 
billion-dollar  goal  by  the  end  of 2006." 

Cascading  the  Message 

With  the  top  team  having  coalesced  around  a  common  strategy,  it 
was  time  to  widen  the  loop.  In  J uly  2003,  the  senior  executives  then 
shared  the  X-l  strategy  with  the  next  75  or  so  top  managers,  who  in 
turn  were  charged  with  explaining  the  changes  to  their  respective 
groups  across  the  company.  The  internal  awareness  campaign  would 
build  up  to  a  companywide  rollout  of  the  initiative  in  September. 

"We  needed  to  share  the  information  with  people  to  see  that  this 
wasn't  just  an  ad  campaign — this  was  a  strategy,"  says  Hutchison. 

The  internal  launch  event,  planned  for  the  company's  Fort  Laud¬ 
erdale,  Fla.,  headquarters  and  1 9  other  cities  around  the  world,  would 
serve  as  a  formal  presentation  of  the  full  "flight  plan"  for  achieving 
the  $1  billion  revenue  goal. 

It  was  carefully  scripted.  A  week  before  the  multicity  event, 
Templeton  and  Hutchison  held  conference  calls  with  leadership 
teams  in  the  Pacific  and  European  regions  to  make  sure  those  teams 
understood  the  key  messages.  Each  was  responsible  for  adapting  the 
talking  points  for  employees  attending  the  local  events. 

"It  was  important  for  them  to  be  able  to  customize  the  message  for 
their  groups,"  Hutchison  says.  'We  did  a  much  better  job  of  involving 
the  leadership  team  around  the  world  far  enough  in  advance  so 
they  could  really  digest  this  information,  better  understand  it  and 
personalize  it  for  their  audiences."  Continued  on  Page 69 
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BRING  MORE  HARD 
FACTS  TO  THE  TABLE 


There’s  plenty  of  talk  about  getting  more  “data-driven”  in  the  marketing  department.  What  are 
you  doing  to  bring  more  hard  facts  to  the  table?  Do  you  know  how  much  your  competitors  are 
investing  in  marketing?  Is  your  marketing-mix  best  tuned  to  meet  your  objectives?  Is  your 
marketing  staff  operating  as  efficiently  as  possible?  IDC  can  help.  The  CMO  Advisory 
Service  provides  unique  and  hard-to-obtain  analysis  on  the  tough  questions  of  marketing 
resource  management,  investment,  marketing-mix  allocations,  and  organizational  models. 

I  DC’s  CMO  Advisory  —  research  and  insight  to  help  tech  marketers  improve  the  productivity 
and  efficiency  of  their  marketing  practice.  FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  contact  Louise  Revers, 
Marketing  Director,  at  508-988-6915  or  email:  lrevers@idc.com. 


15  of  the  top  20  IT  vendors  are 
using  the  CMO  Advisory  to  guide 
them  with  their  planning.  James 
Richardson,  CMO  of  Cisco  is  a 
power  user: 

“Cisco  is  making 
significant  marketing 
planning  and  operational 
decisions  based  on  the 
analysis  provided  by  the 
IDC  CMO  Advisory 
Service” 

—  James  Richardson, 
Sr.  Vice  President 
and  CMO,  Cisco 
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It’s  all  about  building 
relationships 


When  traditional  methods  can’t  fully  express  your  marketing  message,  custom 
solutions  from  CMO  deliver  your  message  in  integrated,  multimedia  communications 
that  resonate  with  strategic  decision  makers.  Each  of  our  programs  feature  high- 
quality  content  and  compelling  case  studies  that  deepen  relationships,  educate 
and  influence  your  customers  and  prospects.  From  advertorials,  customer 
magazines  and  webcasts  to  content  for  your  website  (featuring  licensed  IDG  content 
and  original  stories),  our  breadth  of  experience  is  at  your  fingertips.  Take  your 
relationship-building  efforts  beyond  advertising. 


For  more  information  and  samples  of  our  work,  please  contact 
Mary  Gregory  508.988.6765  or  Michael  Siggins  508.988.8763 
http://www.cio.com/custompub 
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BEST  PRACTICE  Continued  from  Page  66 

The  team  threw  in  some  schmaltz  as  well. 
Marketing  created  a  “Flying  in  Formation" 
brochure  that  pictured  the  executive  team 
in  flight  suits — a  not-so-subtle  image  of 
working  together  as  a  team.  It  created  a 
theme  song  (a  rewritten  version  of  The 
Doors'  "Break  On  Through"),  which  the  exec¬ 
utive  team  sang  onstage  in  Fort  Lauderdale. 
Chuck  Yeager,  the  pilot  of  the  historic  X-l 
plane,  was  the  featured  speaker  at  the  event. 

Hokey,  perhaps,  but  the  positive  effect  on 
attendees  was  noticeable:  As  Yeager  signed 
copies  of  his  autobiography  in  one  corner  of 
the  hall,  executives  found  that  employees 
were  asking  for  their  autographs  on  the  "Fly¬ 
ing  in  Formation"  booklet. 

The  Right  Stuff 

To  support  the  strategic  shift,  Hutchison's 
team  created  a  series  of  training  tools  and 
programs.  It  distributed  a  messaging  hand¬ 
book  to  all  employees  and  sales  partners  that 
clearly  articulated  the  company's  mission. 


vision  and  brand  values — all  the  way  down 
to  the  elevator  pitch.  The  company  hosted 
its  first  worldwide  sales  conference  in  Janu¬ 
ary  2004,  running  in  conjunction  with  an 
annual  Solutions  Summit  for  the  channel 
partners,  to  train  the  internal  and  external 
sales  forces  on  the  new  strategy. 

Hutchison  admits  that  it  took  some  time 
to  get  the  sales  team  and  partners  comfort¬ 
able  with  the  new  message.  "We  were  asking 
them  to  move  the  conversation  [with  cus¬ 
tomers]  up,"  she  says,  "from  a  tactical 
deployment  of  an  application  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  to  a  more  strategic  conversation  about 
the  ways  a  company  provides  access  to  any 
resource,  regardless  of  where  it  is." 

A  year  into  the  "mission,"  Hutchison  is 
happy  with  the  results,  at  least  from  an 
awareness-building  standpoint.  The  number 
of  inquiries  that  analysts  fielded  about 
Citrix  doubled  between  January  2003  and 
January  2004.  Attendance  at  the  company's 
major  events  is  up  15  percent.  Sponsorship 
dollars  for  the  company's  two  most  recent 


partner  events  increased  25  percent. 

Over  the  next  year,  the  executive  team 
will  look  more  closely  at  the  campaign's 
impact  on  revenue.  "We're gettinggood  trac¬ 
tion,  but  it  takes  about  a  year  toget  a  message 
to  be  heard,"  Hutchison  says.  "Ultimately 
there  needs  to  be  a  revenue  correlation.  But 
because  there  is  so  much  tied  with  the  train¬ 
ing  of  our  sales  force  to  carry  forth  the  mes¬ 
sage  that's  in  the  advertising  campaigns, 
these  things  do  take  time. 

"We're  still  at  the  affecting-what-people- 
believe  stage,"  she  adds.  "First  you  affect 
what  they  think,  and  then  you  affect  their 
wallets." 

As  she  measures  the  external  impact, 
Hutchison  also  pledges  to  keep  her  eyes 
turned  inward.  "It's  critical  that  we  main¬ 
tain  our  focus  on  the  things  we  all  agreed 
to  do.  I  don't  know  if  anyone  told  me  it's  my 
job  to  ensure  that  that  focus  remains,  but 
you  can  be  assured  I'm  going  to  take  that 
responsibility." 

-Rob  O' Regan 


Creative  marketing  wins  awards.  Balanced  marketing  gets  results. 


When  it  comes  to  marketing,  results,  not  awards,  build  the  bottom  line.  That’s  why  effective  marketing  combines 
intuition  and  analysis — a  balance  of  art  and  science.  Because  the  art  of  marketing  will  only  take  you  so  far.  To 
evaluate  what  you  did  and  whether  it  worked,  you  need  science.  Which  is  where  active  market  intelligence  from 
Biz360®  comes  in.  With  active  market  intelligence,  you  can  manage  corporate  reputation.  Monitor  the  strength  of 
your  brands.  And  talk  about  marketing  ROI  with  pinpoint  accuracy.  When  the  reputation  of  your  company  and  the  fate 
of  its  brands  are  in  your  hands,  invest  in  some  science.  Biz360.  The  science  of  marketing.'” 


Learn  more  about  the  science  of  marketing 
and  receive  a  complimentary  copy  of  the 
Biz360  Active  Market  Intelligence  Information  Kit. 

^  www.biz360.com/crnomag10 
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(It's  in 
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C/WO— The  resource  for 
marketing  executives  is  a 
new  publication  created 
for  decision  makers  like 
you  who  control  your 
company's  marketing 
strategy,  plans  and  budget. 

What's  in  it  for  you?  Plenty. 
CMO  is  a  single  place 
where  you  can  go  to- 


Discover  how  to  harness 
the  power  of  technology 
to  increase  market  share 
revenue  and  profits. 

Get  the  inside  story  on 
aligning  your  marketing 
strategies  with  your 
company's  business  goals. 

Learn  from  peers  and  pros 
how  to  capture  best  prac¬ 
tices  and  repeat  success. 

Find  out  how  to  integrate 
all  your  marketing  activi¬ 
ties  into  a  single  forceful 
strategy. 


Subscribe  to 

CMO. 

It's  the  next 

BIG  IDEA. 
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To  get  your  own  copy  of  CMO  magazine,  simply  complete  the  online  application  today. 
It’s  fast.  It’s  easy.  And  it  costs  you  nothing. 
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POST-CLICK 

TRACKING? 


SMART  MARKETERS  KNOW  that  a  brand  without  a  Web  pres-  BY  SANDY  KENDALL 

ence  is  like  a  product  without  a  jingle.  Most,  of  course,  are  familiar 

with  what  goes  into  selling  soap  or  soup.  But  it's  got  to  be  a  little 

unnerving  to  try  to  get  tangible  data  from  such  impalpable  places 

as  the  Web.  How  do  these  masterly  merchants  measure  the  value 

of  their  online  presence? 


The  answer  is  Web  metrics,  a.k.a.  Web  analyt¬ 
ics.  Post-click  tracking,  in  particular,  is  cur¬ 
rently  the  most  promising  piece  in  that  genre 
for  measuring  the  ROI  of  online  advertising. 

How  does  it  work? 

It  all  happens  backstage  in  the  form  of  code, 
cookies  and  tracers.  Marketers  can  run  an 
advertisement  on  a  third-party  website, 
offer  a  promotion  on  their  own  company's 
website  or  put  together  an  e-mail  newsletter 
campaign.  Then  they  hold  their  breath  and 
wait  for  the  reader  to  bite.  When  he  does, 
he's  brought  to  a  page  with  additional 
information  and,  typically,  various  actions 
to  take.  He  might  register  or  seek  more 
information.  Or — and  this  is  probably  your 
favorite — he  could  place  an  order.  With  post¬ 
click  tracking  in  place,  a  tracer  programmed 
into  that  destination  page  delivers  a  cookie 
to  the  visitor's  computer.  The  cookie  reports 
the  exact  promotion  from  which  the  visitor 
accessed  the  site  and  where  he  went  next. 
Probably  best  of  all,  visitor  after  visitor, 
the  system  pulls  all  the  data  together, 
yielding  statistics  representative  of  all 
the  website  activity. 

How  does  it  help  marketers? 

Post-click  tracking  can  measure  and  com¬ 
pare  results  of  online  promotions  with 
real  numbers.  Simple  click-through 
rates  can  tell  them  how  many  times  an 
ad  was  accessed — and  by  themselves, 
those  raw  numbers  are  useful.  But  as  the 


name  implies,  post-click  tracking  can  tell 
you  what  happened  after  the  click-through. 
Did  the  visitor  leave  the  site  immediately? 
Where  did  he  go  next?  Did  he  travel  around 
your  site?  Did  he  buy  something,  start  a 
shopping  cart  and  abandon  it,  or  proceed 
to  checkout?  And  with  the  real-time  results 
of  post-click  tracking,  you  can  analyze  two 
concurrent  promotions  on  the  same  or  dif¬ 
ferent  sites. 

You  can  analyze  results  in  real-time? 

Or  near-real-time.  You  can  change  the 
creative  and  see  fairly  quicldy  if  it  makes 
any  difference  in  conversion  rates  (or  other 
metrics).  Or  you  can  tell  which  offer  is  more 
effective:  "Spend  $50  and  get  $10  off!"  or 
"Get  $10  off  when  you  spend  $50."  Some 


products  also  will  calculate  the  cost  of  a  sale. 


or  the  cost  of  a  click,  notably  when  you're 
using  paid  search  listings  such  as  the 
sponsor  links  in  Google's  right  margin. 

What  do  the  results  look  like? 

Presentation  of  results  varies  with  your 
needs  and  the  product  you  buy,  but  they 
usually  appear  as  charts,  graphs  or  logs 
accessible  through  a  Web  interface. 

Are  there  privacy  issues? 

There  are.  Whenever  cookies  are  used 
(even  with  less  complex  tracking),  the  hair 
stands  up  on  the  necks  of  privacy  advocates 
everywhere.  In  fact,  any  website  that  knows 
your  identity  could  set  up  procedures  to 
exchange  their  data  with  companies  that 
buy  advertising  space  from  them.  That 
means  once  your  identity  becomes  known 
to  a  single  company  listed  in  your  cookies 
file,  others  might  know  who  you  are  every 
time  you  visit  their  sites. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  legitimate 
uses  for  cookies  too.  And  most  vendors 
have  privacy  policies  posted  on  their 
sites  stating  that  they  are  just  getting 
aggregate  information,  which  most 
likely  is  true.  Marketers  should  be 
aboveboard  with  their  tactics  and  poli¬ 
cies,  however.  Otherwise,  a  backlash  is 
likely  to  follow.  • 


Sandy  Kendall  is  a  Web  editor  for  CMO  maga¬ 
zine.  Send  comments  or  suggestions  for  col¬ 
umn  topics  to  whatis@cxo.com. 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  BRAD  YEO 


Allan  H.  “Bud”  Selig,  Commissioner  of  Major  League  Baseball 


MLB.com  knows  the  power  of  SAS®  software... 


ENTERPRISE  intelligence 

SUPPLIER  INTELLIGENCE 

ORGANIZATIONAL  intelligence 

CUSTOMER  intelligence 

INTELLIGENCE  platform 


Millions  of  fans.  Thirty  teams.  One  passion.  And  24/7  access  to  it  all  through  MLB.com. 
At  the  official  site  of  Major  League  Baseball,  fans  can  experience  baseball  in  a  whole  new 
way  -  from  live  ballgames  to  stats  in  real  time,  from  history  to  fantasy,  across  the  league  or 
by  connecting  to  individual  club  sites.  MLB.com  is  the  richest,  deepest  source  of  original 
baseball  news  and  highlights  on  the  Internet.  SAS  is  proud  to  provide  the  state-of-the-art  data 
management,  predictive  analytics  and  marketing  automation  software  that’s  helping  Major 
League  Baseball  enrich  the  interactive  experience  for  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  visitors 
who  make  MLB.com  such  a  big  hit.  To  find  out  more  about  SAS,  visit  our  Web  site  or  call 
toll  free  1  866  887  1363. 


www.sas.com/mlb 


The  Power  to  Know* 


Major  League  Baseball  copyrights  and  trademarks  are  proprietary  to  the  MLB  entities.  All  rights  reserved.  SAS  and  all  other  SAS  Institute  Inc.  product  or  service  names  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.  in  the  USA 
and  other  countries.  ®  indicates  USA  registration.  Other  brand  and  product  names  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  ©  2004  SAS  Institute  Inc  All  nghts  reserved.  291 789US.0804 


If  your  metrics  made  sense, 
you’d  be  home  by  now. 


.  ■?** 
M  j  Lfc 


Smart  web  marketing  depends  on  web  metrics  you  can  trust. 

Confusing  clickthroughs,  conflicting  visit  counts,  and  inaccurate 
conversion  rates  can  make  it  tough  to  act  with  confidence. 

Web-smart  marketing  executives  make  the  right  decisions,  right  away. 
How?  They  count  on  WebTrends  to  get  an  accurate  and  actionable 
view  of  their  web  initiatives.  In  fact,  more  leading  companies 
worldwide  rely  on  WebTrends  than  all  other  vendors  combined. 


Get  your  complimentary  copy  of  the  CMO  Council’s  new 
report  “Measure  +  Metrics”  to  learn  more— and  get  home  at  a 
reasonable  hour,  www.webtrends.com/cmo 


WebTrends 

RELENTLESS  ABOUT  RESULTS 


WobTrendsandtheWebTrendslogoaretrademarksorregistered  trademarks  of  NetlQ  Corporation  -  2004  NetlQ  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 


